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DEDICATION 


In this issue of Taz CatHoiic EpucationaL Review the 
members of the Department of Education of the Catholic 
University of America pay tribute to the great institution 
of which they are a part on the occasion of its Golden 
Jubilee. 

In the Apostolic Letter which His Holiness Pope Pius XI 
sent to the Bishops of the United States at the opening of 
the Jubilee Year we find this thought-provoking paragraph : 


“However, the celebration of this Jubilee will be not alone 
one of retrospect and of commemoration, but also and prin- 
cipally one of prospect and of dedication. Indeed the chief 
reason which has moved Us to signalize the observances by 
this further evidence of Our profound interest is the convic- 
tion that in the years which lie ahead the Catholic Univer- 
sity is called to assume still greater and more momentous 
responsibilities than in the past. The world has entered 
upon one of those periods of unrest, of questioning, of dis- 
orientation and of conflict which have been well described 
as turning points of history. Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian morality are under attack from several quarters; dan- 

theories which a few years ago were but whispered 
in the secret conventicles of discontent are today preached 
from the housetops, and are even finding their way into ac- 
tion; private immorality and public subversion have in 
places raised the henner of revolt the 


These words of the Holy Father are a challenge and a call 
to arms to every school and departméat in. the University.... 
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particular significance, for, after all, the. Department of 
Education is by nature the instrumentality which the Uni- 
versity uses to implement its scholarship and its research 
by making its effects felt in every Catholic class room in the 
nation through the preparation of teachers and administra- 
tive personnel. 

Education in the United States, due to changing eco- 
nomic and social circumstances, finds itself in a situation 
more or less confused. It is apparent that the American 
schools, as presently organized, are not adequately meeting 
the needs of the times. Changes, radical and far-reaching, 
seem to be indicated, if the American people are to receive 
a return from organized education commensurate with the 
investment they are making for its maintenance. These 
changes will affect the whole range of education, adminis- 
tration, finance, curricula, teacher preparation, etc. The 
next decade promises to be a period of ferment in educa- 
tional affairs, out of which will emerge something different, 
whether for the better or the worse, in the way of schooling 
for American youth. 

Catholic schools, though not officially and legally a part 
of the American educational system, are none the less bound 
up with it most closely, and are profoundly affected by 
whatever goes on in the public schools. Though not sub- 
ject, except in a few localities, to state supervision and di- 
rection, Catholic education, being American education, is 
forced to take account of the standards which the American 
people have approved as a guarantee of adequate schooling 
for their children. Catholic parents are as zealous as their 
fellow-citizens who are not Catholic that their boys and 
girls enjoy the fullest possible educational opportunities 
and they have confidence that the Church will not permit 
them to be penalized for the faith and zeal which inspires 
them to insist that their children be educated in Catholic 

schools. 
There. is growirig: awareness among Catholic educators 


"that wé’have beett’too content in the past to adopt an atti- 
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tude of following and have exerted little influence when it 
came to directing the course of education in the United 
States. We have accepted the standards adopted by secular 
educators and have had nothing whatever to do with the 
making of those standards. It is true that we have criti- 
cized them frequently and complained that they have inter- 
fered with our freedom of action, but, unfortunately, we 
have had no program of our own to oppose to the secular 
program and consequently our attitude has been very largely 
negative. 

The explanation of this fact is that all of our energies have 
been devoted to the interests of expansion. Our ideal has 
been, “Every Catholic child in a Catholic school,” and we 
have concentrated on making this ideal a reality. The 
legislation of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore en- 
visaged the multiplication of educational facilities under 
Catholic auspices; but it also, in one canon after another, 
sought to insure that the quality of Catholic education 
would leave nothing to be desired. When we bear in mind 
our meager financial resources and our limited personnel, 
we can readily understand why it was that thinking of our 
task from a quantitative point of view, we have neglected 
somewhat to concentrate on its qualitative aspects. It can 
be demonstrated, of course, that children in Catholic schools 
receive an education that compares most favorably with 
that received by children in public schools. However, this 
is beside the point. What cannot be demonstrated is that 
children in Catholic schools receive an education that is 
rooted and founded in Catholic philosophy and grows di- 
rectly out of Catholic culture. We have depended on the 
personality of our teachers and the atmosphere of the class- 
room to accomplish the deeper results we desire, adopting 
meanwhile the materials for instruction, the organization 
of the curriculum and in most cases the textbooks, in use in 
secular schools. As a result, we have made no distinctive 
contribution to the theory and practice of education in the 
United States. 
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Today it would seem that we have reached, at least for 
the time being, the saturation point as far as expansion is 
concerned. We are opening fewer new schools and, unless 
we receive some form of state aid, we shall find it impossible, 
for a number of years to come, to accommodate many more 
children than we are accommodating at the present time. 
Meanwhile we have made considerable advance in the train- 
ing of our teachers and in the improvement of our super- 
visory programs. Our institutions of higher learning are 
more solidly established than they were twenty years ago 
and are achieving a larger measure of respectability in the 
eyes of the academic world. We are becoming more self- 
conscious about Catholic education and its implications. 
The next twenty-five years should see the emergence of a 
body of Catholic educational doctrine and a program of 
Catholic educational action that will put us in a position to 
lead rather than follow and create rather than passively ac- 
cept what others have created. If this does not happen, we 
have a good chance of losing our schools; not only because 
we will lose the respect of those outside, but because our 
own people will lose faith in the success of our effort. 

It would seem that the agency in the best position to give 
to Catholic education in the United States the leadership 
and direction that it will need in the future, is the Catholic 
University. An official agency, like the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, representing as it does the will of the 
hierarchy, must of necessity confine itself largely to the 
statistical and legalistic phases of the work. The National 
Catholic Educational Association, being a voluntary organi- 
zation and not so constituted as to become an instrument 
for research and experimentation, cannot do the ground- 
work that is necessary. Secular education is made in secular 
universities. By the same token it is the Catholic univer- 
sity, and in a very particular manner, The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, that must bear the responsibility for the 
improvement of Catholic education and provide for it a 
source of direction and intensification of its Catholic spirit. 
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The Department of Education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity has done splendid work in the past. Since its organi- 
zation by Dr. Shields, it has trained a large number of 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, and college admin- 
istrators. It has prepared textbooks for the schools and 
produced some excellent research studies. It has been 
handicapped until recently by a lack of facilities for experi- 
mentation, but now, with the organization of the Model 
School at Sisters College, it will be in a position not only to 
teach the principles of Catholic education, but to demon- 
strate them in practice. 

The program of the Department of Education has been 
confined almost exclusively to the fundamental pedagogical 
disciplines. It has refused to follow the practice in some 
other institutions of multiplying courses and has hewed to 
the line. Asa result it has developed courses in Philosophy 
of Education, Educational Psychology, History of Educa- 
tion and School Administration, that are as thorough and 
well organized as any given in other universities. 

The time is at hand, however, when the Department must 
expand its scope and diversify its offerings. At the present 
time it is the largest Department in the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences from the point of view of instructional 
staff as well as the number of students enrolled. Larger 
demands are being made upon it constantly, and in order to 
prepare its students more adequately for leadership in 
American education it is planning a program that will take 
a larger cognizance of the realities that are facing Catholic 
education in the United States. 

From the very beginning the Department has been active 
in the field of elementary education. The genius of Dr. 
Shields envisaged a curriculum for the lower schools that 
would integrate religion more effectively with the teaching 
of every other branch. He produced textbooks embodying 
his ideals and provided courses designed primarily to meet 
the needs of those who were preparing for the work of ele- 
mentary school supervision. 
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To meet the need for laboratory facilities in this field, an 
elementary school has been provided by the Catholic Sisters 
College. It is now in the fourth year of its existence and 
one of its principal aims is to provide curriculum materials 
and to develop teaching procedures that are based on the 
sound fundamentals of Christian philosophy and Christian 
culture. It is planned to develop such courses as Elemen- 
tary Supervision, Curriculum Construction, Psychology of 
the Common Branches, as will provide diocesan school 
systems with trained experts in the various phases of 
elementary education. 

As for secondary education, all students of the problem 
are aware that in the next twenty-five years the secondary 
school program in the United States will undergo profound 
changes. In all likelihood the high school as we have known 
it will disappear and something quite different will take its 
place. Here is a field in which Catholic leadership of a 
vigorous, informed type is becoming more and more neces- 
sary. A large number of Catholic high schools in the United 
States are affiliated with the Catholic University. This 
number will increase as the years goon. Through the De- 
partment of Education the University can render effective 
service to these affiliated schools, once the facilities of the 
Department have been more adequately developed. 

There is a universal dissatisfaction with the program for 
teacher preparation at present operating in the United 
States. Several comprehensive investigations are under way 
and the results will no doubt occasion many changes and 
modifications. Meanwhile there are many promising de- 
velopments in teacher preparation under Catholic auspices, 
the most important of which is the movement to establish 
diocesan teachers’ colleges. The Bishops of the country and 
the heads of religious communities are turning to the Uni- 
versity for assistance in planning courses and training the 
personnel that are required if our teachers are to receive the 
kind of preparation they should have for their work. 

Then there is the field of rural education, which has re- 
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ceived too little attention from Catholic educators. In a 
very important sense the future of the Church in this coun- 
try is bound up with the development of intelligent leader- 
ship in rural affairs and the happiness and satisfaction of 
that important part of our Catholic population that does 
not live in cities. Education will always be one of the most 
important factors in this situation. 

All of these fields are being explored by the University 
with a view of expanding the scope and intensifying the 
effectiveness of its Department of Education. The record 
of achievement of the past fifty years inspires it with high 
hopes for the years ahead. Once adequate resources are 
available, the University will be in a position to realize more 
effectually the dreams of its founders and the expectations 
of the Church. For this, no instrumentality is more neces- 
sary than an adequate Department of Education. 

Grorcr JOHNSON. 
Head, Department of Education, 
The Catholic University of America. 
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IS MODERN CULTURE DOOMED?—I 


[Editor's Note: Rev. Doctor Andrew Krzesinski is Professor 
agregé of Philosophy in the University of Krakéw, the univer- 
sity of Nicholas Copernicus, where “modern culture” may be 
said to have taken its origin; for, as A. Koyré well says in the 
introduction to his translation of the epoch-making work of 
Copernicus (Paris, 1934): “The year 1543, year of the appear- 
ance of the De Revolutionibus orbium coelestium and of the 
death of its genial author, marks a great date in the history of 
mankind. 

“One might style it that ‘of the end of the Middle Ages and 
of the beginning of modern times,’ for in a far deeper sense than 
the capture of Constantinople by the Turks or the discovery of 
America by Columbus, does it mark the end of a world and the 
birth of a new one.” 

And now another priest-professor of the same university looks 
back in retrospect upon those selfsame modern times, of which 
Copernicus was the herald, and raises the momentous question: 
“Is modern culture doomed?” 

Of his own work Father Krzesinski writes: “This book ap- 
peared in Polish in 1934, under the title Kultura Nowoczesna 
I Jej Tracizm (Modern Culture and Its Tragic State), chiefly 
in response to the encouragement and repeated requests of per- 
sons who had attended the lectures I delivered on the subject 
of Modern Culture and Civilization at the Universities of War- 
saw and Krakéw. I am now presenting it to the English speak- 
ing public. 

“I am indebted to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Barry O’Toole, 
Ph.D., 8.T.D., Professor in the School of Philosophy of The Cath- 
olic University of America, for his kindness in revising the man- 
uscript and offering valuable suggestions as to its rendition in 
English. 

“Should this work have the effect of stimulating thought and 
effort towards bringing about a return of culture to traditional 
norms and values, my pains will have been amply repaid.” 

Doctor Krzesinski, Dr. O’Toole wishes me to state, left the 
United States too soon to acknowledge the help of Rev. Charles 
Rice of Pittsburgh, who also lent a hand in revising the 
manuscript. 
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I. GENERAL NOTION OF CULTURE 

In time, not long past, a vibrant enthusiasm characterized the 
spiritually-united modern cultures and civilizations of Europe 
and America. So rapid had been the progress in the various 
branches of science, particularly in physics and technology, that 
an enraptured world looked forward to the creation of a para- 
dise on earth. The striking achievements of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries took on a symbolical meaning and were 
envisioned as a mighty fortress, upon whose towering bulk the 
creative intellect of man was to shine forever like the sun. 

Pridefully the world watched this fortress rise higher and 
higher, the while flourishing trumpets and beating drums 
sounded from every quarter of the globe to proclaim the glorious 
triumph of modern man. 

But suddenly something extraordinary occurred. The uni- 
versal fanfare was drowned by the cry of alarm—Save us: we 
perish! 

The spell of rapture has given place to one of gloom, which 
darkens the whole earth with its somber pall. Fitful flashes 
lighten this murk, only to reveal on the walls of the fortress of 
modern culture and civilization the darkling characters Mene, 
Tekel, Peres, the ominous handwriting that appeared of old time 
upon the walls of Bel-shar-usur’s banquet hall. 

Meanwhile, here and there, in the foundations of the lofty 
structure, cracks have become visible, while yawning fissures 
gape in the walls. On the premises of the huge factories that 
sprang up so rapidly in the last decades, the former bustle is no 
longer in evidence; and the infernal din of immense turbines, 
of enormous machine rollers, of mighty pistons, fades down or 
ceases altogether. Smoke no longer belches out of the forest 
of chimneys. Helpless and unemployed, millions of fatigued, 
hungry laborers tramp the city streets in vain search for work. 
A crisis has come upon modern culture. 

Of late that crisis has abated somewhat; the mills roar again, 
the factories hum with renewed activity, numbers of men go 
back to work. But millions are still idle and though the wheel 
of “progress” spins once more, even the dullard asks, “How long 
will it last?” 

The alarming predicament of modern culture is aggravated 
by the evolution of a new form of culture, which was spawned 
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by the very forces responsible for its own birth—Communism. 
Guided by the principles of Marx, it unfurls its Red Banner 
and extends its sway—one of the world’s strongest movements. 

It would seem as if the days of western culture and civiliza- 
tion were numbered. When we consider that all this takes place 
in an era of unprecedented technical development, a time of in- 
ventions enormously significant for human life; when we reflect 
that all the hopes of modern man are wrapped up in material 
progress, and that, down to our own day, peace amongst nations, 
as well as happiness, has depended exclusively on the abundance 
or scarcity of material wealth, we must admit that this culture 
and civilization are indeed passing through a crisis. Their state 
is all the more tragic in that the very principles by which they 
developed are now revolting against them and threatening them 
with complete extinction. 

What are the causes and symptoms of this tragic state of 
contemporary culture and civilization? 

To answer that question it will be necessary, first, to under- 
stand fully the meaning of culture in general; secondly, to exam- 
ine carefully the particular culture and civilization considered 
in this work, and finally to determine as clearly as possible its 
chief characteristics. For culture and civilization may be of 
various kinds, their form depending principally on the ideal 
aimed at, and on the means employed to attain it. 

At this point it is necessary to call attention to the fact that 
there is a duality of culture and civilization to be reckoned 
with in the modern West. On the one hand, we have in all the 
countries of Europe the traditional Christian culture and civ- 
ilization, yet find in all of them, on the other hand, roughly pro- 
portionate to its activeness, an anti-traditional, anti-Christian, 
materialistic culture and civilization. An examination of these 
two opposing cultures will show that the first of them—i.e., the 
Christian—is inviolable in its ideology, and that, in spite of 
sundry handicaps, it continues to develop more and more splen- 
didly; whereas the second, the anti-traditional, materialistic cul- 
= is at the present moment in a truly precarious condition. 

In discussing the essential factors, characteristics and tragic 
state of modern culture and civilization, we must face and answer 
the question: Does its present critical state justify the assump- 
tion of many contemporary pessimists that its downfall is in 
sight and that it is moving towards inevitable disintegration? 
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The author’s answer is: Definitely no! While fully appre- 
ciating the unquestionable gravity of its present situation, he is 
far from being a pessimist. On the contrary, he remains an 
optimist. In the existing crisis he discerns not only factors that 
make for the restoration of culture, but also the road upon which 
humanity may resume its march. Furthermore, he is convinced 
that mankind, torn asunder though it be by discord and racked 
with suffering, will presently enter upon a new and more en- 
lightened period of its history. 

Every form of culture is a manifestation of man’s aspirations 
and preferences. The product of man’s natural endowments, 
culture, indelibly stamped with man’s personality, reveals man’s 
personality and at the same time manifests its own relation to 
all reality existing in men and in the external world. The hu- 
man element is discernible alike in the general structure and in 
the details of culture. Everything included in culture is new. 
An investigation of any aspect of culture will show that, while 
culture is an entity, distinct from our bodies, our souls, and the 
external world of nature, nevertheless its very existence is con- 
tingent on the creative intellect of man. Nature, untouched by 
human hands, can be beautiful and inspiring; it can overpower 
us by its majesty; it can arouse sublime thoughts in us; it can 
inflame our hearts and impel our wills to action; but, seeing that 
nature exists independently of the will and the creative intellect 
of man, we never think of including it in culture. Similarly, 
inasmuch as the body and soul of man do not represent in any 
way the product of his creative work, they, too, are excluded 
from the scope of culture. 

If the origin of culture is to be ascribed to the creative ac- 
tivity of man, what, then, is culture? Is it a world confined to 
itself, evolved from the creative faculties of man, and independ- 
ent, alike, of his inner being and of external reality? Not in the 
least. It is a world that develops in intimate and indissoluble 
union with man, having a reality apprehensible, to some degree, 
in its entirety. It is an edifice, transcending nature, but having 
its foundations imbedded in nature. Culture is intrinsically de- 
pendent on sensible reality, not only for its maintenance but also 
for orientation to its end, and for the means to attain that end. 

Culture is not merely an evidence of the creative capabilities 
of man; more than that, it is an objective sign of man’s superi- 
ority over the irrational animals, which must yield of necessity 
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to their instinctive tendencies, to the natural laws controlling 
them, and which, consequently, add nothing new to nature. In 
fine, culture is a clear manifestation of man’s supremacy and 
unique status in the visible world. 


(a) What Is Culture? 


Culture embraces in its scope everything that is dependent in 
any way for its being upon the creative intellect of man. In its 
widest application, culture is the aggregate result produced by 
the creative activity of man in the development of his mental 
and physical faculties, enabling him to control himself as well 
as external nature, and to take an attitude towards reality— 
towards inert and towards living beings whether conscious or 
unconscious, rational or irrational—in keeping with his own 
natural tendencies and ideals. Accordingly, culture compre- 
hends philosophy, religion and ethics, literature, history and 
art, the formal and the natural sciences, and all other branches 
of knowledge concerned with the study of humanity and of 
reality independent of man. 

We may also define culture as the aggregate result of the 


creative activity of man endeavoring to realize the threefold 
ideal of the true, the good, and the beautiful—given the fact that 
all human activity actually does revolve around these three 
ideals. 


(b) What Is Civilization? 

The notion of civilization is closely associated with the notion 
of culture. As a matter of fact, until recently the two concepts 
have been consistently confused, and at the present time this 
confusion still persists even among learned men and women. 

In France, the term “civilization” was commonly used to sig- 
nify that concept which we currently mean by the word “cul- 
ture.” The latter term had no proper or exclusive application 
of its own, but invariably appeared in conjunction with some 
other definition. Frenchmen spoke of “culture of the land,” of 
“culture of the soul,” but never of “culture” as such. In their 
interpretation of the expression “culture,” they accepted the 
viewpoint of the early Roman people, with whom the word 
originated.* 


* Cultura—care, cultivation. 
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However, because the term “culture” suggested “German Kul- 
tur,” against which the French, for certain sentimental reasons, 
were prejudiced, the expression “civilization”? was preferred and 
generally adopted in France. 

A similar attitude towards the two concepts prevailed in Italy, 
England, and America, except that in these countries there was 
no particular prejudice against the term “culture.” 

In Germany, a relative distinction between “culture” and “civ- 
ilization” was recognized. Kant had already defined and appro- 
priately classified the two concepts.” 

His definitions, however, were very reluctantly and but slowly 
introduced into German literature, and for many years after 
his death the German people recognized no clear-cut distinction 
between the terms “culture” and “civilization.” 

In Poland, too, the ideas expressed by “culture” and “civiliza- 
tion” were obscure and indefinite. Some learned men consid- 
ered the terms synonymous and used them interchangeably, 
without any differentiation as to meaning.’ Others applied 


Recently, amid the vacillations of this prevailing controversy, 
a marked trend towards a change of opinion is discernible in 
Europe and America. In France, where the term “culture” had 
long a restricted application, much to the detriment of the word 
“civilization” which connotated the Roman-French attitude in 
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and in other publications 


of the two expressions, while a few preferred the German | 
connotation. 
*Immanuel Kant writes: 
lishing order and concord in the irrational world outside of us).” (Im- 
=“ Kant’s Werke, her. von G. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1867, V, s. 444- 
“We are cultured mostly through art and ecience. We are civilised to 
excess, to the point of being overburdened with all sorts of social civilities 
and rules of propriety. Yet to regard ourselves as being rendered moral 
thereby is far 
already to cul 
is 
* Prof John 
, 1921, 
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contrast to the Teutonic-German “Kultur,” this change is even 
more apparent.* 

At a discussion of these two concepts, held in the “Centre 
International de Synthese” of Paris in 1929, many, who for 
purely sentimental reasons clung to the national tradition and 
sought to remain loyal to it, were simultaneously yielding to the 
influence of the new attitude. 

Professor Andrew Lalande, who in the third volume of the 
recent edition of his “Vocabulaire de la philosophie” defines 
“culture” as a “development (or as a result of the develop- 
ment) through adequate exercise, of certain spiritual and phys- 
ical faculties,” reluctantly yielded to this same influence. If 
we admit that culture applies not only to the development of 
certain spiritual and physical faculties, but includes also the re- 
sults of this development, then, even though we enclose the re- 
sults in parentheses, we, nevertheless, accept them and thereby 
concede to culture the widest application possible; for, after all, 
there is nothing made by man that is not the outcome of his 
faculties. 

In the final change of the concepts of “culture” and “civiliza- 
tion,” in accordance with their etymology, the scope of the 
former is increased, while the application of the latter is 
decreased.® 


*The very titles of the publications, eg., Hourticq, Delvert, La culture 
humaine, Paris, 1930; Jacques Maritain, Religion et Culture, Paris, 1930; 


Agostino Gemelli, Idee e ie per la coltura cattolica, Milano, 1933; 
Bodgan Suchodolski, Idealy kultury a spoleczne, Warszawa, 1933— 
illustrate this change in favor of “culture,” which now appears unmodified 


by an adjective and with a more extensive application. 

*We mt a few opinions on the subject of “culture” and “civiliza- 
tion.” Florian Znaniecki writes: 

“We use the term ‘culture’ to denote all the achievements of conscious 
activity, including the psychological changes springing more or less spon- 
taneously from the conscious acts of a person or groups of persons. 
‘Culture’ is opposed to ‘nature.’ ‘Civilization,’ however, is a special part 
of culture in general, formed by a particular society or group of associated 
societies, establishing in consequence an o i unity, under the sway 
of a determinate set of ideals. The preservation and continued develop- 
ment of a given civilization depends upon certain social conditions and 
reacts reciprocally thereon.” [Upadek cywilizacji zachodniej (The Decline 
of Western Civilization) Poznaf, 1921, Pp. 1.) Zdzislaw Debicki states: 

“The notion of ‘culture,’ which had for a | time been confused with 
the notion of ‘civilization’ and in no wise differentiated therefrom, has 
recently come to be distinguished from the latter... .” 

“Between the one and other there always exists a certain more or 

“We undou y a more closely, if we admit 
that the notion of ‘culture’ on a spiritual basis, but that material factors 
enter, too, which take on an abstract appearance owing to their constant 


. 


the question: What is civilization, and what are its implications? 
Civilization is a part of culture; it expresses the totality of the 
results of creative activity put forth in the endeavor to satisfy 
the needs of life, to facilitate community life, and to strengthen 
the bonds uniting members of the same community as well as to 
promote intercourse between nations. Hence, civilization is con- 
cerned with certain fixed forms of life; the harmony, uniformity, 
order which should rule among people. We speak of it as being 
a part of culture, because of the fact that culture, at all events, 
when viewed in its general aspect, embraces all the results of 


relation with man and which are capable of arousing in him emotions 
nobler than the common utilitarian ones. 

“In evoking such emotions, time is a necessary element. 

“The notion of time is inseparably united with the notion of ‘culture.’ 

“In this term, to which the Polish word ‘uprawa’ (cultivation) corre- 
sponds most adequately, there is implied the notion of work, ~ ye con- 
peared notion of time, as indispensable to the completion of any 

of wo 

“Without this work in time, without the cultivation, which is required 
to condition the soil before the sowing seasons, to sow and care for the 
germinating seed, and to the harvest, there is not and cannot be any 
culture in the true sense of word. 

“Culture, therefore, is no gift from heaven; rather, each nation must 
work it out slowly through a long course of centuries, and culture rises 
but slowly to a full comprehension of life and its purpose.” 

“Civilization is essentially international. e commonly speak of 
European civilization as modern civilization, and hope for its complete 
ascendancy in the world. Its triumphant procession over the whole globe 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries eradicated many of the differ- 
ences that distinguished particular countries and continents.” (Podstawy 
kultury narodowe}, Krakow, pp. 5, 7, 9, 13.) 

The opinions of other Polish thinkers are mentioned by Bogdan Sucho- 
ay in his compilation “Ideally kultury a prady spoteczne.” Warsaw, 
1 

Jaques Maritain expresses his views as follows: 

“It thus appears that culture is natural to man in the same sense as is 
the work of reason and the virtues, of which it is the fruit and earthly 
accomplishment; it fulfills the deepest = of human nature, yet is 
the work of the mind and of freedom. Instead of the word culture, which 
relates to the rational pete a ny of the human being under the most 
general aspect, I might j yom as well have used the term civilization, which 
relates to the selfsame velopment viewed in a striking example, I mean 
to say in the production of the city and of civil life, of which civilization is 
as it were the prolongation and enlargement. City and civilization are at 
once natural works of man and works of reason and of virtue. Many 
German and Russian thinkers contrast civilization with culture, and desi 
nate by the former term understood in a derogatory sense, a omi- 
nantly material, mechanical and extrinsic development of social life (senile 
and fossilized culture). One is free in the matter of ‘iene t ro eng 
the sense in which we understand it, no civilization is worthy of the name 
unless it is a culture, a truly human development, and therefore mainly 
intellectual, moral and spiritual (taking this last term in the broadest 
acceptation.  f (Religion et culture, Paris, 1930, pp. 12-13.) 

In the edition (Nouveau Supplement, Paris, 1932) of the third French 
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qnan’s creative work, comprising, therefore, those, too, which we 


include in civilization. 

Culture designates primarily something internal. It is ex- 
ternal only so far as the external remains in close contact with 
internal activity. Civilization, on the other hand, is primarily 
something external. It is the result of inward activity and is 
the outward expression of culture. In the latter, the influence 
of the intellect and of the spirit is predominant; in the former 
it is the influence of the will, which turns into reality the efforts 
of thought in appropriate forms and actions. Culture has an in- 
dividual character and is inter-individual only in so far as it is 


ting a i 
scientific character, and common to all the parts of a vast society, or to 
a number of societies in relation with one another” (p. 21). 

In 1929, there was a | discussion on the subject of these two 
conceptions in the “Centre International de Synthese” at Paris under the 
leadership of M. Henri Berr, editor of the “Revue de these His- 
torique.” Professors Lucien Febvre, Marcel Mauss, Alfredo Niceforo and 
others took part in it. An account of these interesting arguments is to be 
yy in “Civilisation, le mot et l’idée.” (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 

Rudolf Eucken writes as follows about culture: 

“Culture belongs to those magnitudes that become the more involved 
the more precise we strive to be in our apprehension of them. One basic 
consideration is indisputable, as the expression itself already shows: culture 


“Not a few use the words civilisation and culture as synonymous. Others 

culture and civilization as standing in the same opposition to each 
other as economic prosperity and spiritual improvement. M in our 
day give the name of culture precisely to what formerly went ost ex- 
clusively by the name of civilization: spiritual progress, refinement of 
morals. ‘By civilization we understand to be ignated—in accordance 
with the etymology of the word—the institutions life-patterns that en- 
able men to be members of the community, that make, too, for social and 
communal life, for the suppression of barbaric and solitary egoism. For 
gaining control over Nature.’ In this sense, that of civil order, civilization 
is the bond of every culture, the universally recurrent basis of humanity. 
“Contemporary linguistic usage tends to give to culture the widest pos- 

meaning. Hence, we, too, vindicate for culture the most i 


inclusive 
sense, within which civilization appears as one of its i ients.” (Mod- 


, 1925, pp. 19-20 


volume of “Vocabulaire de la philosophie” published by Lalande, we read 
concerning culture and civilization: 
“Culture. In the narrowest sense, the closest to the material ome, 
i pete gp (or result of the development) of certain faculties, of 
or y, by appropriate exercise” (p. 33). 
F “A civilization is a complex ensemble of social phenomena, of trans- 
| to do with the activation of human existence, it has to do with the 
construction of a new eh life contrasting with subhuman Nature; 
Man does not content hi with merely abolishing this or that given 
actuality, but constructs a new order of life and derives from such con- 
struction a prideful sense of greatness and of superiority over his whole 
environment.” (ite Strommungen der Gegenwart, 4 A, Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1928, s. 246-247.) 
Zach remarks: 
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related to some limited collective unit, such for instance as a 
nation. Civilization has an inter-individual and international 
character and aims at world-wide expansion. 

These two notions are not always interchangeable. There 
can be an advanced culture along certain lines and yet no civ- 
ilization. During the World War, nations with an advanced 
culture of the mind were fighting against each other, and yet the 
net result of this proved to be a complete disavowal of civiliza- 
tion. High culture of the mind serves only too often to devise 
and apply the most effective means for the destruction of man- 
kind and for the overthrow of the order established by civiliza- 
tion.* Likewise, there can be civilization with no corresponding 

culture. 
Culture is linked with civilization only when it manifests it- 
self in relation to man’s will and embraces at the same time his 
moral sphere. And, conversely, civilization is linked with culture 
when it is the result of true internal activity and not simply a 
mere external form. 

We divide culture firstly on the basis of the object with which 
it is concerned and secondly on the basis of the purpose at which 
it aims. As regards the object, we distinguish culture of land 
and culture of man, that is, material culture and spiritual cul- 
ture, according as it is a material substance or the human soul 
that is cultivated. On the basis of purpose, we divide it into 
traditional or idealistic, and anti-traditional or materialistic 
culture. 

Culture as well as civilization may take on different expres- 
sions. Different, too, may be its attitude towards reality and 
towards the comprehension of life in all its aspects. Conse- 
quently, we speak of Egyptian, Hindu, Greek, Christian, Mo- 
hammedan, and other, more or less known, cultures and 


civilizations. 
Anprew KrzesinskI. 
(To be continued) 


*Fr. Agostino Gemelli writes apropos of this: 

“Today all are aware that culture is not civilization. They have seen 
with their own eyes that the advances in culture have not only failed to to 
subserve the development and consolidation of civilization, but have, on 
the contrary, proved to be the most menacing instruments of 
The distinction between civilisation and culture has been taught us by the 
hard and bitter reality of the War.” (Idee e battaglie per la coltura cat- 
tolica, Milano, 1933, p. 418.) 


THE BOGEY OF INDOCTRINATION 


There are many taboos in modern education, many ideas and 
practices the advocacy of which is sufficient to brand one imme- 
diately as a reactionary. Such, for example, are “authority,” 
“discipline,” “memory work,” “competition,” “passivity,” and a 
number of other terms which have been banished by progres- 
sive ukase from the vocabulary of education. But the greatest 
offender of all, the pedagogical scapegoat as it were, which 
carries with it all the imprecations implied in the condemnation 
of the other outlawed concepts, is unquestionably “indoctrina- 
tion.” The mere suggestion that a teacher should tell a child 
what to think causes the progressives to throw up their hands 
in holy horror and protest against this violation of the child’s 
freedom, “this confiscation of his personality.” So insistently 
has this taboo been proclaimed in our teacher-training institu- 
tions, in our educational conventions, periodicals, and forums, 
that many teachers have developed a veritable phobia of in- 
doctrination. They are actually afraid to tell the child that 
anything is “true, or honest, or just, or pure, or lovely, or of 
good report.”* In their fear of not being considered progres- 
sive they ignore the tested wisdom of the ages and set the young 
people in the schools the task of solving by their own experience 
problems of life and conduct which have taxed the powers of 
the world’s greatest minds. The solutions arrived at by these 
intellectual leaders are declared to be only tentative, when they 
are not forthwith labelled as false, and the young learner is in- 
structed to question everything they have said, to test their con- 
clusions, and to see how their ideas work when tried. This at- 
titude of skepticism extends to every phase of human thought 
and human behavior. The findings of science, the institutions 
of society, the canons of art and literature, the teachings of eth- 
ics, and the doctrines of religion: all are placed in the category 
of still unsolved problems which the youth in school are encour- 
aged to attack. 

It is not difficult to trace the sources of the philosophy that 
forms the basis of this theory of education although some of 
them stem back to remote antiquity. Ignoring the chronolog- 


* Phil. iv, 8. 
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ical order of these currents we may note particularly the evident 
influence of eighteenth century Rationalism, with its summary 
rejection of religious dogma; of Liberalism, with its intellectual, 
economic, religious, and political ramifications; of Individual- 
ism, with its contempt for social institutions; of Naturalism, 
with its complete denial of the supernatural; and of Pragmatism, 
with its instrumental conception of intellect and truth. Under- 
lying all these, and constituting a sort of channel in which they 
all flow, is the philosophy of change which dates back at least 
to the Greeks and according to which everything in the universe 
is in a constant state of flux. The ancient exponents of this 
philosophy were mainly concerned with the phenomena of phys- 
ical change, with the incessant motion which they perceived to 
be characteristic of material bodies, both large and small; 
whereas the modern spokesmen center their attention on the 
changes occurring in the world of man, in his social customs, 
political views, literary and artistic standards, and moral and re- 
ligious concepts. Ancients and moderns may be said to agree, 
however, in asserting that there is nothing permanent in the 
universe, whether in the realm of truth, or of beauty, or of 
good. All reject or profess to reject the concept of the “Abso- 
lute.” Hence there are no “eternal verities,” no fixed principles 
of aesthetics, no unchanging standards of moral behavior. In- 
strumentalism, the twentieth century version of Pragmatism 
and the philosophical foundation of Progressive Education, is 
the modern representative of this school of thought. Carried 
over into the field of education it is compelled logically to object 
to any indoctrination of the young; but, again logically, para- 
doxical as this may seem, its proporents are constrained to em- 
ploy the very procedure they condemn if they are not satisfied 
to have their philosophy die with its present disciples. As a 
matter of fact, they are not so disposed; and, as we shall see 
later, they are busily engaged in indoctrinating the young with 
their ideas of life and education. Let us see first, however, to 
what extent this philosophy is acceptable as a basis of education. 

That it has many and influential advocates cannot be denied. 
The names of Dewey, Kilpatrick, Bode, Rugg, Childs, and Raup 
come to mind immediately as associated with this philosophy 
of change and these leaders have a host of followers. Yet theirs 
are by no means the only voices to be heard in the schools of 
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our land, nor is theirs the only philosophy of life and education 
current today. Not to speak of the vast army of Catholic 
teachers, whose philosophy differs toto coelo from that of the 
Instrumentalists, there are many prominent men in American 
education who refuse, in the words of J. C. Trainor, “to believe 
that all educational thinking before John Dewey is to be dis- 
counted as of no value.”* Butler, Horne, Finney, Morrison, 
Bagley, and Demiashkevich may be mentioned here and the list 
might be extended to include all advocates of the philosophy of 
Idealism in its various forms. For these, change does not tell 
the whole story of reality. Back of the multitudinous changes 
that are characteristic of created things there is some principle, 
some being, some reality that remains unchanged in the midst 
of change. For Christian philosophy this ultimate reality is the 
Personal God who, according to a divine plan which is known 
as the Eternal Law, rules all creatures and directs them to their 
final end, which is Himself. To this Law, which in the last 
analysis is the will of God and therefore not to be distinguished 
_ from God Himself, all things, necessary as well as contingent, 
are subject. 

As this Eternal Law exists in created things it is known as the 
natural law which is sometimes identified with what we ordi- 
narily call the laws of nature, which are said to govern the 
activities of the material universe. In this sense it means that 
the “natural” activities of material things, inorganic and organic 
alike, are directed toward the attainment of some end, i.e., they 
are purposive and not merely mechanical. The purpose, of 
course, in the Christian conception, is in the mind of God who, 
in His divine wisdom, directs all creatures according to their 
several natures to the end for which He has created them. In 
its ethical application, that is so far as it applies to man, the 
natural law is a rule of conduct deriving from the rational nature 
with which man is endowed by his Creator. Hence, when we say 
that certain conduct is prescribed by the natural law, we mean 
that, prescinding from any positive command given to us by 
God or by any intermediate legislator, it is something that we 
should do if we are to behave as rational creatures. Likewise, 
when we say that any action is contrary to the natural law, we 


*Cf. “The Need for Conservatism in Education,” School and Society, 45 
(Feb. 20, 1937), 259-261. 
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mean that it is forbidden by right reason, again independently | 
of any positive legislation, whether divine or human. This law, 
the basic principle of which, according to St. Thomas, is “Do 
good and avoid evil,” has two essential characteristics: univer- 
sality and immutability. In the first place, it is universal; it 
embraces the whole human race and obliges every man to live 
conformably to the dictates of his own rational nature. Then 
it is immutable; it is the same for all men; it commands and 
forbids in the same tenor everywhere and always. 

We need not here delay to answer in detail the objection so 
frequently raised to the effect that moral codes and moral prac- 
tices have varied from age to age and from people to people. 
Suffice it to say that the teaching of St. Thomas, to the effect 
that such precepts of the law as are readily reducible to the basic 
principle mentioned above are known to everyone having the use 
of reason, is generally accepted by Christian scholars. Such, for 
example, are the commands: “Honor thy father and mother,” 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery.” These precepts flow so im- 
mediately from the fundamental principle that no man enjoying 
the use of reason, however defective his education or wretched 
his environment, can remain ignorant of them except through his 
own fault. As Demiashkevich puts it, “No normal person any- 
where ever rejoiced at the sight of a son maltreating or insulting 
his parents, or of a friend betraying a friend; nor has anyone 
ever really respected a traitor to his country.”* With regard to 
the more specific applications of the law, it is commonly taught 
that while man might by his unaided reason see the natural 
rightness or wrongness of an act under all circumstances, in prac- 
tice this is not so. There are so many influences tending to 
darken the understanding and weaken the will, as, for example, 
passion, prejudice, and the bad example of others, that. without 
supernatural revelation man would never arrive at a full knowl- 
edge of the natural law.‘ Such a revelation is given to him in 
the Decalogue and in the teaching of Christ who came not to de- 
stroy but to fulfill the Law. 

We can see, therefore, how baseless is the theory of relativity 
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in morals which Morrison instances as an illustration of the 
queer logic into which devotion to the evolutionary method of 
thinking has not infrequently led people. Yet this is one of the 
principal tenets of the philosophy of change and it is being delib- 
erately indoctrinated into the young by the very individuals who 
protest so vigorously against all forms of indoctrination. Mece- 
Dougall, discussing the Psychology of Behaviorism, shows what 
effect this rejection of fixed moral standards is having upon our 
American youth.* Such a doctrine—for that is what it is—is not 
only contrary to the teachings of Christian philosophy, upon 
which our civilization is built, but it is contrary to the moral 
convictions of the human race as a whole. Sane educators, there- 
fore, will not be led astray by the sophistry of Durkeim, Levy- 
Briihl, and the American representatives of the philosophy of 
change who profess to recognize no other basis of morality than 
the social; who would place morality in the same category with 
politics, industry, agriculture, transportation, communication, 
and fashions in manners and dress, contending that as social 
changes bring modifications in these aspects of living, so also do 
they modify our moral principles and practices. On the contrary, 
men and women who are charged by society with the education 
of the young will see to it that they acquire according to their 
age and understanding an appreciation of “the unwritten laws 
of heaven which are not of today or yesterday, but ever live.” * 
This is one of the “fundamental constants of civilization,” to use 
the expression of Demiashkevich,* with which the school must 
make the child acquainted. To speak more exactly, here is one 
field in which there must be indoctrination if our civilization is 
not to give way to moral confusion. 

Next to the question of moral indoctrination, or perhaps we 
should say antecedent to it, is the question of dogmatic religious 
instruction. “Authoritarian religion” is one of the major taboos 
in modern education, which professes to be neutral or indifferent 
in matters of religion, although it is as often as not antagonistic. 


> on ta Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. 

, Behaviorism—A Battle Line, pp. 48-56. Nashville: 
Cokesbu f. Quincy Kuehner, A Philosophy of Education, p. 331. 
New Yo Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935. 

Sophocles, 455. 
*Op. cit., p. 351. 
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Religion, according to this conception, is something that should 


concern the individual alone. No one, no matter what cre- 
dentials he bears, has a right to declare what is true and what 
false in the domain of religion; everyone should determine this 
for himself. There is nothing objective in the realm of religion; 
all depends upon the subjective attitude of the believer, if such 
he may be called. Moreover, religion should be purged of all its 
“dogmatic” elements and its teachings should be subjected to the 
same searching scrutiny as the facts of history or science. A 
man should no more expect his children to accept his religious 
convictions than to adopt his political views, and the school 
should eschew the teaching of religion completely. Gone is the 
conception of religion as the foremost of the “ideal goods,” the 
principal element in the social inheritance which it is the duty 
of education to transmit to successive generations if the society 
to which they pertain is not to perish from the earth. Little 
matter that the child is thus deprived of an essential part of his 
inheritance without which much that remains of art, science, 
literature, and social instructions is unintelligible; his freedom of 
thought has been preserved—whether he can really think or not 
is of no concern—and he will be an efficient member of the society 
which owes its very existence to the religious teaching of which 
it is now deliberately depriving him. Completely forgotten is 
the solemn injunction of the greatest Teacher of all time: “You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free,”*® as 
well as His solicitous plea: “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of 
God.” ® “After all,” opines the “modern” thinker, “why should 
greater authority be attached to His dicta than to the declara- 
tion of Lenin and Stalin, now become a law in Russia, that no 
child should be given religious instruction until he has reached 
the age of eighteen?” 

It is difficult to understand how men and women, who take 
their religion seriously, can entertain such a conception of educa- 
tion. Surely there is no logic in it. They would go to any length 
to guarantee their children possession of the money and property 
they have accumulated for them, yet they do not hesitate to ap- 


* John viii, 32. 
* Mark x, 14. 
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prove a program of education which is designed to rob those 
same children of a treasure that is of incalculably greater worth. 
As for the others, namely, those who have abandoned religion 
and joined the ranks of the atheists and agnostics, substituting — 
the worship of humanity or society for that of God, apart from 
the fact that they are inconsistent, inasmuch as they are sedu- 
lously engaged in spreading their ideas among the young, they 
must be aware of the fact that the enthronement of man in place 
of God has resulted in producing a generation that refuses to 
honor man and puts him on or below the level of the beast.” 
They have sown the wind and they are reaping the whirlwind. 

In addition to religious and moral principles, human society 
in all stages of civilization has employed education as a means 
of transmitting to the young a genuine appreciation of and love 
for its basic institutions: its language, its literature, its art, its 
knowledge of nature and of nature’s laws, its acquired skills, its 
form of government; in a word, its philosophy of life and its cul- 
ture. Often this social inheritance was crude indeed as meas- 
ured by our present standards, but it represented in every case 
the achievements of a people of which they were proud, and its 
transmission was considered the essential function of education, 
both formal and informal. The student of the history of educa- 
tion will seek in vain for any other conception of education prior 
to the rise of that trio of errors, Rationalism, Individualism, and 
Liberalism, which have dominated western thought for the past 
three centuries. It is their influence that is manifest in the pres- 
ent demand for freedom in education and elimination of all forms 
of indoctrination (except their own). Despite the fact that Ra- 
tionalism has led to Irrationalism, which denies the competency 
of human reason; that Individualism has engendered Commu- 
nism and State Socialism; and that Liberalism has been rec- 
ognized as a failure by some of its staunchest adherents,’* we still 
have many champions of these bankrupt systems who hold to 
such theories as the infinite perfectibility of man, the all suffi- 
ciency of science to solve the problems of life, and the Religion 
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of Progress. For the most part, they have toned down their 
Individualism to a certain extent and have essayed to formulate 
some type of social philosophy, but in education particularly 
they are still largely under the influence of Rousseau and the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire. Their Rationalism, their Liberalism and, 
we might said, their Naturalism are as vociferous as ever and 
they are making use of the schools and other agencies to indoc- 
trinate the young with these philosophies. In this, as we have 
already said, they are entirely logical; but they are illogical 
when they protest against all forms of indoctrination; and they 
are in error when they maintain that you can have education 
(unless it be Rousseau’s chimerical education by nature) without 
indoctrination. They are in error again when they assert that. 
indoctrination always implies unquestioning acceptance of a doc- 
trine on the part of the young, “a pushing of it down their 
throats,” to quote one of these writers. That there is indoctri- 
nation of this kind, no one will deny; that all indoctrination is 
such, is clearly false. Education properly so called must always 
teach young people to use their minds; it must encourage them 
to think things out for themselves; it must insist that they be 
able to give a reason for the faith that is in them, whether it be 
faith in God, in Democracy, or in Progress; it must not hesitate 
to point out to them the weaknesses and shortcomings of the 
present social order and inspire them with a desire to better con- 
ditions; it must stimulate them to creative activity in order that 
they may not rest satisfied with the social inheritance they have 
received but endeavor to increase and enrich it so far as it lies 
in them. All this education must do and more. It must prepare 
the young for life in civilized society and must therefore insist, 
long before they are able to exercise any choice in the matter, 
that they learn to speak their mother tongue, to wear clothing, 
to restrain their animal appetites, to conform to accepted conven- 
tions in such matters as eating, dressing, bathing, and caring for 
bodily needs. 

Such education, most of which should be given in the home, 
is plainly “imposition” and constitutes a restraint on the freedom 
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of the child, but it is clear that without it he never will be free.** 
When he goes to school, the process is not much different. Here 
he must learn to read, to write, to speak grammatically, to spell, 
to “cipher,” and to do a variety of other things, none of which 
is “natural” to him. To neglect this indoctrination, and it is 
nothing else, to follow the inclinations and desires of the child, 
far from preparing him for civilized life, would, as Theodor Litt 
says, “be nothing short of a return to barbarism.” ** And so it 
is with all education, which, as Chesterton maintains, is always 
dogmatic and violent, interfering as it does with life and growth.** 

This last point should be emphasized. Many of our modern 
writers lose sight of the fact that indoctrination will take place 
whether we will or no.’ The school is by no means the only 
agency of education nor is it the most powerful. There is the 
community, the gang, the press, the radio, not to mention the 
soap-box orator and the demagogue. Can anyone question for 
a moment that these various agencies are influential in mold- 
ing the thought and the behavior of the young? Can anyone be 
so naive as to suggest that this molding be left entirely to them 
and that the school shirk what Chesterton so aptly describes as 
the “awful and ancestral responsibility to which our fathers com- 
mitted us when they took the wild step of becoming men. . . the 
responsibility of affirming the truth and handing it on with a 
voice of authority, an unshaken voice?” ** As an institution 
which society has designedly set up for the formation and train- 
ing of the young it should endeavor to carry out conscientiously 
the purposes of that society when they are not at variance with 
the teachings of the Natural and the Divine Law. No plea of 
academic freedom can justify a teacher’s proclamation of theories 
that are subversive of the institutions which the society that 
hires and pays him to teach holds in honor, when those institu- 
tions have been set up and developed in conformity with the 
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basic principles of that twofold law. On the other hand, it must 
be maintained that no society has the right to compel its teachers 
to inculcate “any civic philosophy which would degrade man to 
the position of a soulless pawn in a sordid game of power and 
prestige—(or) any social philosophy which would regard man 
as a mere chattel in commercial competition for profit, or would 
set him at the throat of his fellows in a blind, brutish class 
struggle for existence.” 

The Natural and the Divine Law thus furnish the ultimate 
standards by which we can distinguish good from evil; and 
Divine Revelation, transcending human reason and rectifying 
its conclusions, furnishes the ultimate standard by which we 
can distinguish truth from error. Whatever comes within the 
purview of this threefold authority, which is ultimately One, is 
matter for indoctrination and the teacher who is charged with 
the task of molding the minds and hearts of the young need have 
no fear of robbing them of their freedom when he communicates 
to them “with a voice of authority” the doctrines of individual 
and social life which he has received from this unimpeachable 
source, for they shall thus know the truth and the truth shall 
make them free. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


The Catholic University of America. 


* Pope Pius XI, A ic Letter to the American on the Oc- 
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THE TEACHING OF READING 


Recent appraisals of the status of reading are in agreement 
that the results are incommensurate with the importance of the 
subject and the attention devoted to it. Discussions of the new 
responsibilities that education must assume recognize the im- 
portance of reading as an indispensable requirement for intelli- 
gent citizenshp (3). What is not so clear is the reason for the 
mediocre degree of skill developed despite the efforts expended 
on the improvement of materials and methods. It must be 
acknowledged that some gains have been made as is shown by 
the increasing number and circulation of books and periodicals. 
It would be a gross exaggeration to say that the teaching of 
reading has failed, but its success has been far more limited than 
the resources placed at the disposal of reading instruction would 
warrant. 

The volume of research dealing with various aspects of the 
teaching of reading increases steadily with an equally notable 
improvement in the quality of the investigations reported. Re- 
search has recognized and perhaps anticipated the current de- 
mand for more and better reading on the part of both children 
and adults. Scientific studies have been extended to almost 
every conceivable phase of the general problem, although de- 
pendable conclusions are lacking on numerous issues. Neverthe- 
less, the understanding of the reading process has been one of 
the outstanding accomplishments of experimental education in 
the past twenty years. 

The amount of research devoted to reading has been but one 
phase of the attention given this subject. Improvements in texts 
have been made constantly. Vocabulary lists of acknowledged 
dependability have been compiled. Innumerable articles have 
dealt with instruction and supervision and in general it may be 
said that little effort has been withheld to enable children to 
cultivate suitable reading interests, to equip them to read with 
skill and discernment, and to provide them with ample oppor- 
tunities to indulge in profitable reading. 

Unfortunately, however, the results are disappointing. 
Whether this is true only of reading or applies to other subjects 
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also is not the immediate concern of this paper. But there are 
unmistakable indications that the teaching of reading is not 
living up to the expectations warranted by the facilities available. 

The literature on education is replete with articles on reading — 
disability and the use of remedial methods. Such discussions 
reveal an astonishing incidence of reading deficiencies at all 
levels from the first grade to the senior college. The stress 
placed on remedial teaching can indicate only the persistence 
of difficulties unrecognized during the time when they could have 
been more easily overcome. Teachers are clamoring for more 
and more assistance in enabling them to cope with the problems 
presented by children who cannot read even the simpler ma- 
terials with understanding. There will always be some children 
who will fail to benefit from even the most adequate instruction 
but the high percentages of failures at present indicate that 
something is fundamentally wrong. 

Our educational ancestors would have been horrified to learn 
that classes for poor readers are now being held in some highly 
esteemed colleges. This may only indicate the admission of stu- 
dents who formerly made no attempt to secure a college educa- 
tion but the general intelligence of such students proves that their 
inability to read well is not merely a symptom of inability to 
profit from educational opportunities. The high school has been 
complaining for years that many of its students lack an adequate 
foundation in the basic subjects, including reading. However, 
the high school has steadily failed to admit its responsibilty to 
teach reading and has arbitrarily assigned that duty to the 
elementary school. It is certainly as important to teach reading 
as it is to teach some of the subjects now cluttering up the pro- 
gram of the secondary school. If the secondary school has any 
obligations to its pupils and to society, it cannot ignore such a 
subject as reading regardless of the time or place where the 
fundamental instruction is supposed to be imparted. There can 
be little expectation that the objectives of other subjects will be 
attained when pupils are handicapped in the chief means of 
learning them—reading. 

Investigations of adult reading ability have yielded some 
results that might be startling to those who have not paid con- 
siderable attention to the problem in late years. Figures pur- 
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porting to show the reduction in illiteracy have distracted con- 
sideration of the equally important problem of reading disability 
among those who once possessed some measure of this skill. It 
has been estimated that the average adult reading ability is 
approximately that of the sixth grade despite the fact that addi- 
tional experience should improve reading performance even if no 
improvement in the technical skills occurred (1). 

The facts seem to admit of little dispute. There are variations 
in reading efficiency and splendid exceptions to the conditions 
which are creating many misgivings. Apart from these excep- 
tions, dissatisfaction with reading instruction is bounded only 
by the complacency of those who have as yet failed to realize 
the nature and magnitude of the problem. 

Every school activity is affected by a legion of conditions and 
it would be illogical to indict any single factor for exclusive 
responsibility for the reading situation. The adverse conditions 
vary widely. The underlying difficulty often appears to arise 
from the failure to translate the results of scientific investiga- 
tions into classroom practice. The gap between research and 
practice has occasioned comment in many connections, but 
nowhere is the disparity greater than in the teaching of reading. 
Almost innumerable instances could be cited of the inconsistency 
between the implications of research and the method of teaching 
in vogue. 

One such instance is involved in the neglect of systematic in- 
struction in word meanings (4). Extensive reading has been 
assumed to develop vocabulary adequately. Children over- 
estimate their knowledge of words and in this way accumulate 
misconceptions that ultimately render reading meaningless. 
Nor do many pupils have any facility in attacking new words. 
Emphasis on phonics has generally been exaggerated. Almost 
every case of reading difficulty illustrates the inadequacy of chil- 
dren’s methods of analyzing and recognizing unfamiliar words. 
The confusion regarding the role of phonics should stimulate 
further research, but the existing evidence does show that the 
teaching of phonics is no substitute for the teaching of reading, 
especially in the first part of the first grade. Reading is still 
being introduced in this manner and continues to be handicapped 
for some time by the overemphasis on phonics. 
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The discovery of reading difficulties in the upper grades means 
either that they were not noted in their early stages or that the 
recognition of the difficulties led to no effective remedial instruc- 
tion. It is not unusual to hear or to read of surveys which have 
disclosed the presence of large numbers of children in the middle 
and upper grades whose reading scores are more than two years 
below the norm (2). The failure to use objective tests has per- 
mitted the situation to exist unknown to those who should have 
detected the beginnings of failure when measures could easily 
have been undertaken to counteract the retardation. The read- 
ing deficiency becomes more serious and more difficult to over- 
come the longer it endures. Faulty habits become confirmed 
and a distaste for reading complicates the difficulties seriously. 

If there is any failure to employ scientific research in the 
improvement of reading, the responsibility must be referred to 
the courses in methods in normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
Such courses exist to equip prospective teachers with the funda- 
mental principles of learning and the most suitable methods of 
teaching. Teaching practices reflect the training given in such 
institutions. Many of the professional courses occasion more 
busy work than intelligent study of the nature of reading and 
the factors conditioning it. Instructors in methods are, with 
encouraging exceptions, unfamiliar with modern developments 
in the psychology and teaching of reading, and among the stu- 
dents few have read any worth-while book in a way that enables 
them to translate its precepts into effective practice. 

The supervision of the teaching of reading suffers from exactly 
the same faults. Few supervisors have a reasonably exact knowl- 
edge of the fundamental facts and principles. Some can talk 
glibly about some recent fad and even recite facts about eye- 
movements, but these superficialities barely conceal uninformed 
opinions on the fundamental issues. 

Discussions of teacher training must consider the question of 
the equipment of those who function as intermediaries between 
research in education and the practice of classroom instruction. 
Until levels of scholarship among instructors in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges are raised considerably, we will continue 
to have a disparity between teaching principles and practices to 
the detriment of those who wish to learn to read. 
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IDEALS TO THE FRONT! 


The Professor of Religion was shocked. His prize student had 
telegraphed a lie to his father one hour after he had received the 
Gold Medal in Religion at the College Commencement. Yet the 
Professor of Religion should not have been surprised. Through- 
out the year he had been stressing primarily and almost exclu- 
sively the knowledge factor in Religion. His teaching was in- 
spired by the heresy that knowledge is goodness. 

This heresy happens to be as old as the human race. Satan 
was guilty of that heresy when he tempted Eve to commit her 
first. sin: 

“The woman said: ‘Of the fruit of the tree (of knowledge of 
good and evil) which is in the midst of paradise, God hath com- 
manded us that we should not eat; and that we should not touch 
it lest we die.’ Then the serpent ‘said to the woman: ‘No, you 
shall not die the death. For God doth know that in what day 
soever you shall eat thereof, your eyes shall be o , and you 
shall be as gods knowing good and evil.’ And the woman saw 
that the tree was good to eat, and fair to the eyes, and delightful 
to behold; and she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and gave 
to her husband who did eat.” + 


The same heresy has been repeated down through the ages. 
It is the heresy that largely represents the philosophy of our 
public school system, and, sad to say, the same heresy has not 
been inoperative in our Catholic schools. Much of our teaching 
of Religion seems to be based upon the belief that knowledge is 
the main thing, whereas, among the factors that control human 
conduct habits, ideals, and knowledge, knowledge is the least 
important factor, while habits are the most important and ideals 
or attitudes are second in importance. 

St. Bonaventure’s definition of Faith might assist all teachers 
of Religion in giving proper attention to all three factors. St. 
Bonaventure defines Faith thus: “Fides non est aliud nisi habitus 
quo intellectus noster voluntarie captivatur in obsequium 
Christi.” * With St. Bonaventure, Faith is primarily a habit by 
which our intellect is voluntarily captivated for the service of 


* Genesis 
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Christ. The intellect is not ignored, but is related properly to the 
will. St. Bonaventure would demand of the Christian teacher 
that he develop in the pupil the habit of serving Christ, as his 
supreme ideal. 

This viewpoint for teaching Religion, in so far as it makes 
Christ our supreme ideal and the center of all our teaching, is 
altogether in keeping with the a : of Pope Pius XI, “On 
the Christian Education of You 


cooperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian, that is, wt, form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
by Baptism, according to the emphatic ression of the 
A e: “My little shiltires. of whom | am in labour again, until 
Cc he formed in you” (Gal. iv, 19). For the true Christian 
must live in supernatural life in Christ: “Christ who is your life” 
(Col. iii, 4), and display it in all his actions: “That the life also 
of Jones may be made manifest in.our, Sask” (IL Cor. 
iv, 11). 


In attaining this end of Christian education, habits are, of 
course, the most important factor. But we may not underesti- 
mate the influence of ideals even in the field of forming habits. 
At all events, ideals are far and away more important in shaping 
our conduct than is knowledge, and hence it is the duty of all 
teachers of Religion to give much attention to the subject of 
training the young in proper ideals. St. Thomas Aquinas is 
emphatic in stressing the importance of ideals: “Ideas without 
ideals are worth little enough for practical results.” Excellence 
in the abstract will hardly ever appeal to human beings for the 
reason that, as Newman puts it, “Man is not a reasoning animal; 
he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal.”* All 
human beings really live by admiration, hope, and love. 

For the teacher in the schoolroom I should suggest the follow- 
ing definition of an ideal: An ideal is a concrete impersonation 
of excellence that may be regarded either as attainable or as 
beyond reach. Briefly we might say an ideal is personified 
excellence. 

Some teachers might insist that the ideal must always be 
within reach of the pupil. Yet it would seem to me that ideals 


(New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1911), 
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should be presented always from the two angles, either as attain- 
able or as unattainable. Probably the majority of the pupils will 
be stimulated most by the consideration of an ideal they think to 
be within their reach. A few, however, will be stimulated most 
by the consideration of an ideal always conceived as unattain- 
able. The latter would agree with Francis Bacon: “If I aim 
at the sun I may hit a star; at least I will shoot higher than he 
who merely aims at a bush.” The advice of hitching our wagon 
to a star appeals to many adolescents. They agree with 
Browning: 

Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 

Or what’s a heaven for? 


It is the duty of every teacher of Religion first to make sure 
of what his own ideals are. Only after having made clear to 
himself what it is that he worships in his innermost heart, may 
he approach the task of training his pupils in this regard. Let 
me suggest that in the beginning of every school year he ask his 
students to answer in writing the following two questions: Who 
is your ideal? Why have you chosen that ideal? 


It is advisable to do this in the beginning of the school year 
before the pupils know the teacher. Not knowing the teacher 
they are more likely to be communicative than after some months 
when, perhaps, one or the other unpleasant experience with the 
teacher is liable to seal at least some lips. 

The teacher should be brief in explaining what he means by 
an ideal. He should not suggest any particular ideal lest he be 
putting ideas into the heads of the young people instead of finding 
out what is in their minds. It might be sufficient to say no 
more than the following: Of whom do you think most frequently? 
Whom would you want to be like? Of whom do you think when 
you are depressed or discouraged? Who helps you most to pull 
yourself together and be your best self? What particular person, 
whether he be one whom you know from life or one whom you 
know from history or from fiction, is your ideal? 

Mother Mary Inez Phelan, OS.F., Ph.D., suggests that the 
following explanation of an ideal be given to the pupils: 


An ideal may be the picture we form to ourselves of what we 
ought to be and how we ought to act; also a person we would like 
to resemble, of whom we think in time of trouble, and whose 
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judgment we prize so highly that when about to do something 
we ask ourselves: What would he or she think of this? How 
would he or she act in my place? 


Do not say more than above.‘ 

It is not enough to get from the pupils the name of the ideal, 
but it is perhaps just as important to learn from them why they 
have chosen that ideal. 

I have before me the tabulated results of an inquiry made 
among 899 Catholic girls in charge of Sisters known for their 
teaching efficiency, and of these 899 girls only 197 looked upon 
a saint as their model; 116 girls chose the Blessed Virgin as a 
model; 19 chose other persons from the Bible; 36, the saint whose 
name they bore; and 45, other saints. The girls had been asked 
to mention also why they had selected the respective saints as 
models, and the result was as disappointing as the figures just 
quoted, for the majority of the answers were of the vaguest 
nature: “Because she was so holy”; “because she was so good”; 
“because she is in heaven.”* Obviously, if the reason why a 
certain saint is selected as a model is so vague we cannot expect 
that these girls will be greatly cheered in the hour of need and 
trial by thoughts of their patrons in heaven. There is, therefore, 
sufficient reason to fear lest the training of these children to 
look upon the saints as their models and ideals be not practical 
and effective enough. 

Another shock that may come to the teacher when he first 
begins to ascertain the ideals worshipped by his pupils is the 
discovery that some of the young people have very unworthy 
models. For instance, a sophomore in a Catholic high school 
admitted that his ideal was the publisher of a salacious maga- 
zine. Upon being questioned as to why he, a Catholic, admired 
this man, he explained: “Look at all his income!” After the 
teacher was told of the home conditions of this boy he was less 
surprised at the unworthy choice. 

In many cases the source of unworthy ideals may be traced 
to motion pictures. In motion pictures the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of Hollywood are so blatantly portrayed that the child’s 


_ ‘An Empirical Study of the Ideals of Adolescent Boys and Girls (Wash- 
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imagination is easily imprinted with ideals of grandeur, and the 
result is that he wants to be a movie star in order to possess 
and enjoy the luxury he so often sees portrayed. Likewise, the 
halo that is so often drawn around the figures of gangsters is 
too easily suggestive of greatness and tends to lead the child to 
a desire to emulate such characters and to practice their vices. 

If the child’s horizon be restricted to such unworthy models, 
he will lack an ideal to be his guiding star when the dark night 
comes into his life. He may even be reduced to the pitiable 
condition of so many of our youths today who cynically sneer 
at all human greatness. Such cynicism is a handicap for life 
since it nips every noble aspiration in the bud. Carlyle was 
right when he said: “No sadder proof can be given by a man of 
his own littleness than disbelief in great men.” 

The cynicism of our American youth may be traceable, perhaps 
in large part, to the vile practice—prevailing too widely in our 
country—of sneering at any and every expression of noble senti- 
ment. Youth is the time of visions and dreams. Every normal 
adolescent craves to express the noble stirrings within. But let 
him be jeered at three or four times when he ventures to give 
expression to a noble aspiration, and he will probably lose the 
courage to face the jeers of the gang. And lacking the oppor- 
tunity for expression, that noble aspiration will die within him, 
and cynicism will take its place: another cynic will soon be 
joining in the jeers of the gang. 

This tragedy could have been prevented if the boy (or girl) 
would have had at least one outlet for expressing what stirs him 
so deeply. If the teacher invites him from time to time to write 
or talk about his ideals, the young person will have such an 
outlet, and may thus be helped to bring out the best that is in 
him. 

The field of athletics is another source of ideals. How often 
will a child be led to eat “Wheaties” because Lou Gehrig is adver- 
tised as eating them! The child is led to make a hero of such 
characters by the picture he gets of their fame or their financial 
returns. Magazines and newspapers play a large part in the 
formation of false ideals by emphasizing crime. The comic sec- 
tions of our papers are another source of ideal-forming images. 
Even such a character as Pop-Eye, because of his fabulous 
strength, can impress a child with a desire for strength and per- 
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suade him to follow such an unpleasant procedure as eating 
spinach to fulfili that ideal of strength in himself. The little 
boy who wants to be a fireman or policeman, banker or engineer, 
life-guard or G-Man has imagined himself as a hero at a fire, or 
as a person of authority over street traffic, or of wealth as seen 
in the banker, or of power in the running of a locomotive, or of 
applause in the saving of life from the sea, or of making the 
headlines for apprehending Public Enemy No. 1. 

The boy who studies his history because he sees himself reeling 
off great speeches from an inaugural platform in Washington is 
being led to follow an ideal through his imagination. The college 
freshman who puts in hour after hour of strenuous scrimmage on 
a football field is fancying himself the hero of a game. The girl 
who primps and who struts with great dignity is imagining her- 
self entering a great ballroom in a gorgeous movie scene. The 
medical student who grinds away at unpleasant “lab,” or the 
law student who cons tomes of law, sees himself saving a life by 
a miraculous operation or winning a case before the Supreme 
Court. 

True, in almost all these cases, the ideal is not consciously 
present with every act, but through the help of habit is often at 
the bottom of a course of action. Many a student nurse began 
her training because she had often imagined herself a minister 
of comfort at a sickbed. Many a girl began to think seriously 
of the religious life because she imagined herself in the flowing 
robes of the religious. Many a lad began to ask Christ if he 
should be His priest because he imagined himself like Father 
Robert. What seminarian has not been helped in the obedience 
to what often seemed senseless rules by picturing himself one day 
ascending the altar of God, or bringing light into dying eyes by 
the ministration of the last Sacraments, or as bringing peace to 
a harassed soul in the tribunal of Penance, or as stirring great 
congregations by his eloquent apreals to follow in His steps. 
What teacher is not encouraged in his labors by picturing the 
success of his students in a worldly way, or by seeing them week 
after week at the Sacraments, or living a fine Catholic life as the 
father and mother of a fine Catholic home. And finally, what 
Catholic is never stirred to continue in the way of righteousness 
by picturing the final scene when he will hear addressed to him- 
self, “Come to me, ye blessed of my Father.” 
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In view of the deep influence that ideals wield throughout our 
lives, how urgent is the duty for the teacher to introduce his 
pupils into the company of their betters. In books and in life 
that will be for them always the most wholesome society. They 
must learn early to admire rightly, for the great pleasure of life 
is in appreciation. Vivid portrayals of the fine qualities of the 
Saints, of our Blessed Mother, of Christ Himself, may be the 
groundwork of ideals that a child may carry with him through 
life. The ideals of the Passion may serve with many as a 
deterrent from sin. The ideal of Christ working long hours in 
the carpenter shop serves as a stimulus to continued effort when 
the going is hard. The meekness of Mary in her life in the Holy 
Family may deter a mother from anger. Vivid portrayals of 
the militant characteristics of Christ may lead many a small 
boy or young man to consider this ideal Christ as a model of 
conduct, while, on the other hand, false representations of Christ 
as being weak may deter a manly fellow from choosing Christ 
as his hero. 

After the teacher has ascertained what ideals are present in 
the minds of his pupils he will realize his duty of either correcting 
altogether or at least of improving the choice. He may be helped 
in this regard by following the suggestions for training in ideals 
given by Mother Mary Inez Phelan, O.S.F., Ph.D., who con- 
ducted successful work in this regard with 1,834 adolescent boys 
and girls from some twenty-six schools. 

Mother Inez offers to the teachers the following suggestions: 


Approach by way of discussion and sug- 
sat master-motives in life should be: 


ugh 

the Beatitudes perfection of ‘the Com- 

mandments. 

IV. Valuable ideals are embodied in the Eight Beatitudes. 
These are God’s rules for obtaining et that living in this life 
and in the next. Make much of the fact that living accord- 

ing to the Beatitudes tends to make us happy inthis world, 

too—an inner happiness of the outward cir- 
pr er sy cannot destroy. (N in the changing world 


2. Love of neighbor. 
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V. Discuss all Beatitudes from the point of view of the pupils 
who must live in the world as it is today—not from the 


eg of view of a member of a religious community. 
VI. The examples, for the most part, should be selected from 


those who have carried out perp Hh Beatitude while 
living in the world. St. Thomas More exemplifies all—but 
especially the first, the fourth, and the eighth Beatitude. 
He had learned to look upon the things of this world as a 
means, not as ends, so successfully, that he appeared to be 
as joyous and happy when he was persecuted, imprisoned, 
and condemned to death as when he was Lord Chancellor 
of England, highly honored, successful and 
throughout Europe as one of tie "moet learned OF 
time. 

VII. Combine the spiritual and temporal aetivition largely 
through linking everyday life activities with the two 
master-motives listed above—love of God showing itself 
in love of neighbor—thus habitually linking the daily 
thought and action with religious truth.* 


After having carried out these suggestions for training the 
pupils in ideals the teacher may rightly wish to check on the 
results of his training, perhaps in January. The findings made 
then should induce him to intensify his training during the second 
semester. It might again be well for him to check his results, 
perhaps in May. It would be illuminating to have another 
check-up after the summer vacation. Material that will help 
our teachers in this regard is now readily available. In Catholic 
Faith, Book Three,’ the problem of training in ideals has been 
stressed throughout. Charters’ material on training in ideals 
has been adapted for Catholic character education in the writer’s 
Sex Education and Training in Chastity.’ 

Would it not seem that a concerted effort made by all the 
teachers in a school in the direction of training in ideals would 
produce worth-while results in Catholic living? Cardinal New- 
man says: “You must consent to thinking moral proofs are 
grown into, not learned by heart.” To know any moral law 
merely by heart is not to know it because we know only so much 


* An Empirical Study 
D. niversity of America, 1936), pp. 21-22 

Gasparri’s Catechism and edited under the super- 
yen Cable of Amer Cow Yok P. J. Kenedy 
* New York: Bensiger Brothers, 1930, pp. 408 ff.; pp. 458 ff. 
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as we do. And we do largely not because of our giving assent 
to some moral law intellectually but rather because we worship 
in our heart the personified expression of that law: It’s the kind 
of world one carries about within one’s self that is the all- 
powerful thing. 

If a teacher can give to his pupils the right kind of world to 
carry about within themselves, he will be truly successful. In 
The Albany Evening News of February 26, 1935, Mr. Mark H. 
Callahan, principal of a public school in Watervliet, New York, 
published a tribute to Sister Anastasia, who had spent fifty 
years of service in the parochial schools of Albany. This public 
school man describes the Sister as “a great teacher,” largely be- 
cause she succeeded in making noble ideals become vital forces 
in the lives of her pupils. To quote from Mr. Callahan’s tribute: 


“A year with Sister Anastasia in the eighth grade and one 
imbibed more of a liberal education than many high school 
students do today. With her in history we lived the life of 
America over again, fought all its wars, felt every pulse beat 
down those few centuries of American life to the Great Rebellion, 
when our emotions rose to a fever pitch. We were ‘rebels,’ Con- 


federates to the core, and worship of Stonewall Jackson. 

“‘T would rather shake the hand of one of Stonewall Jackson’s 
men than meet the whole Union Army,’ she told me years later 
when I wrote telling her I had dined with some of Jackson’s men 
in North Carolina. For Sister Anastasia we searched the 
libraries and even the museums for any anecdote or thing that 
would shed light on Jackson or Lee. And when Jackson was 
killed—well, we finished the book. We warmed up a bit over 
Teddy Roosevelt. We cheered some for our boys against Spain. 
But we were never the same. 

“And in English! Did any class ever read Scott’s ‘Lady of the 
Lake’ and ‘Ivanhoe’ as we did? It’s a wonder we ever came out 
of the dream. We lived with Rhoderick Dhu and Malcolm 
Graham. We fought beside the Black Knight with Ivanhoe. 
And this summer in England when one of her old pupils suddenly 
noticed the statue of Richard the Lion Hearted, he deliberately 
left his sight-seeing party, secured a pho pher and had him- 
self photographed there beside that heroic er to show her, 
his old teacher, when he returned home.” 


We admit it is not easy, amid the naturalism and animalism 
so rampant in the world today, to let the ideal of Christ prevail 
in the lives of our pupils. All too often the Catholic teacher 
will be disheartened by frequent failure and will then be tempted 
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to repeat the words spoken by Thomas on the eve of the Passion: 
“How can we know the way?” May the Holy Spirit in such 
hours of gloom always give us the grace to hear clearly the words 
of Christ: “Let not your heart be troubled. You believe in God, 
believe also in Me. . . . I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life. No man cometh to the Father but by Me.” * 
M. Kimscu, 0.M.Cap. 

The Catholic University of America. 


* St. John xiv, 1, 6. 


HELPING THE DESERVING STUDENT 
THROUGH COLLEGE 


Many educators today are more concerned with the early elim- 
ination of the college student who has proved incapable than with 
the young man and woman who should be in college and is not. 
These young people by all the tests used in modern educational 
practice give evidence of marked ability and the creating of 
means for making their attendance possible in college is more 
important to society than the elimination of the poor college stu- 
dent. 

It is a known fact that in our American society poor men’s 
sons and daughters who have shown an aptitude and a desire 
for education beyond the elementary and high school often give 
promise of leadership, but because their parents cannot give them 
a college education, their services are lost to our national life. 
Touching on this point in an article Why Go to College? Presi- 
dent Hutchins states “. . . to deprive any such person of a col- 
lege education because his parents cannot afford to give him one 
is to commit an offense not only against the individual but also 
against society at large.” The recently issued Carnegie Founda- 
tion Bulletin, entitled The Student and His Knowledge, makes 
the statement that 3,000 high school graduates who could not go 
to college were more capable than the average of the 4,000 grad- 
uates who did go. 

In the American system of education the tradition of privately 
owned and endowed colleges and universities has persisted dur- 
ing the time that state-supported universities have had their 
remarkable growth. These privately endowed institutions hold 
in veneration a list of benefactors who have created scholarships 
and devised means for self-support of college students. The 
number of scholarships, however, does not begin to provide for 
those who deserve them, and while the self-supporting student is 
often the most earnest student he is forced to devote to the task 
of earning a living time and energy that might better be devoted 
to the development of his mind. 

During the ten years between 1920 and 1930 the income from 
private benefactions received by the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country increased more than 100 per cent* But the 


*U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 29, p. 335. 
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present heavy taxes on gifts and the low deduction permitted to 
income taxpayers for gifts in benevolence have largely stopped 
contributions to these colleges. The American Association of 
Colleges has appealed to Congress for relief and is looking for- 
ward to a relaxation of the tax laws in respect to gifts to such 
colleges. 

European systems of education are far ahead of ours in the 
number of scholarships created for deserving boys and girls. In 
England, the Education Act of 1918 provided that no pupils 
“should be debarred from receiving the benefits of any form of 
education by which they are capable of profiting through inabil- 
ity to pay fees.”* Access to the universities is open to poor but 
able students through scholarships obtained in open competition 
or provided by endowments for the purpose in a large number of 
secondary schools. Since 1902, county and county borough 
authorities for education have devised an extensive system of 
scholarships leading to the universities and colleges, and since 
1918, the Board of Education awards two hundred “State” 
scholarships to boys and girls on the basis of the second or 
higher certificate examination.’ Half the students at Oxford and 
Cambridge are said to be there on scholarships. 

Scotland has a unified educational system with the consequent 
coordination of all grades and classes of institutions and boasts 
of the maintenance of the open door from the elementary school 
to the university. In respect both to freedom of classification 
and the remission of fees, Scotland set the example for England. 
There is no country in the world that is so well provided as Scot- 
land with bursaries to enable students to attend the secondary 
schools and universities. The Education Act of 1908 imposed 
upon the secondary education committees of the county councils 
the duty of providing bursaries to enable students to go from the 
elementary to the intermediate schools, and to enable students to 
go to the central institutions, or to attend evening classes or to 
take them to the universities. They also have to provide bur- 
saries for those who are teachers in training in the higher grade 
schools and who will ultimately pass on to the Central Training 
College for Teachers. There is no competitive examination and 


*Education in England. Report of U. 8. Commissioner of Education, 
June 30, 1918, 6 73. 
* Kandel, I. L., Comparative Education. N. Y., 1933, p. 104. 
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there is no fixed amount of bursary. The amount of money given 
is according to the need and bursaries are to be given only where 
the need exists.‘ 

The French government has considerably extended in the last 
fifteen years its scholarship system which provides opportunities 
for education at various levels beyond the elementary schools. 
The secondary schools of France leading up to higher education 
have been regarded as institutions for the preparation of the in- 
tellectually élite of the nation. Tuition fees were charged in 
both lycées and colleges until 1930 when they were abolished for 
the first class with the understanding that they were to be abol- 
ished for all pupils year by year until free secondary education 
was provided. The progressive abolition of fees, however, is not 
intended, for the present, to make secondary education free for 
all in the sense in which it is understood in the United States. 
Secondary education continues to be selective and the abolition 
of fees carries with it the maintenance of higher standards. For 
pupils of ability there are scholarships and maintenance grants. 
The value of the scholarship varies. It may provide mainte- 
nance for a day pupil, a semi-boarder or a full boarder. The 
amount awarded in each case depends upon family conditions, 
such as income, number of children to be educated, and national 
service. Scholarships are also provided for pupils in the national 
vocational schools and all the other branches of education. For 
pupils who complete the courses of higher elementary schools, 
scholarships are awarded for foreign travel.’ 

In the secondary schools of Germany fees may be reduced or 
remitted under certain conditions and Erziehungsbeihilfen are 
awarded to the ablest pupils, boys or girls, on the recommenda- 
tion of the schools which they have attended. This provision of 
maintenance grants is the outcome of Article 146 of the Consti- 
tution which provides that aid be given by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the states, and municipalities to enable those in poor cir- 
cumstances to attend secondary schools and higher institutions 
of learning. In order to help poor students to get to the univer- 
sities, loan funds have been established and a national but un- 


“Laurie, A. P., Recent Educational Developments in Scotland. U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education Report, 1910, PP. ast. 
* Kandel, I. K., Comparative Education +» 1933, p. 128. 
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official scholarship fund Studienstiftung des deutschen Volkes 
raised by voluntary contributions has been instituted.* 

A survey of our Catholic higher institutions of learning in this 
country in respect to the graduates who have been educated on 
scholarships or on rates would prove an interesting study. An 
executive in a Catholic college recently stated that any poor de- 
serving young man who succeeded in getting into a Catholic col- 
lege would find that he would be carried along free of charge. 
He felt that “Deus providebit.” This speaks very well for the 
sympathy and generosity of our Catholic college officials, but we 
know full well that a college is not an eleemosynary institution 
and that according to sound college administration it is not good 
business procedure to admit a poor but deserving student unless 
there be a scholarship or some other sort of fund to finance his 
stay. 

In the pioneer days of our Catholic colleges in this country it 
was not uncommon to grant concessions to deserving students 
when everybody from the President down worked at tilling, har- 
vesting, cutting and hauling wood, or some similar manual labor. 
The professors and older students accustomed themselves to hard 
labor partly for health’s sake and partly for economy. 

The distinguished Archbishop, John Hughes of New York, re- 
ceived his education at Mount Saint Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Coming to the college in November, 1819, he was employed as 
superintendent of the garden, receiving, as compensation, board, 
lodging and private instruction. As there was no room for him 
in the log structure that made up the college proper, he was 
lodged in the log house in the garden until the beginning of the 
fall term in 1820." With a hoe in one hand and a book in the 
other this illustrious prelate prepared himself for the duties of 
the Sanctuary. Many similar instances might be cited from the 
annals of American Catholic education, to show how the greater 
service of a distinguished citizen would have been lost to Church 
and State had not the Catholic college made provision for his 
education. 

The Catholic University of America is deeply indebted to the 
Knights of Columbus for the establishment of a half-million- 


* Ibid., 
«The Stary of the Mountain, Emmitsburg, Md., 1911, pp. 90-91. 
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dollar scholarship fund, which maintains twenty-five, graduate 
lay students annually with room, board, and tuition. During 
the past twenty-five years a large number of Catholic young 
men have received higher degrees by means of these scholarships 
and have assumed leadership and direction in Catholic life and 
Catholic education. The University has also received the sum 
of $80,000, known as the Penfield Scholarship Fund, the income 
of which maintains three graduate scholarships at an annual 
value of $1,200 each. The recipient of a Penfield scholarship 
must have completed at least. one year of graduate work. Not 
long ago, His Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of Boston, gave 
to the University the sum of $50,000 to be set up as a trust fund 
in memory of Mary Catherine Keith, the income to be used for 
scholarships for students from the Archdiocese of Boston. In 
addition to these scholarships there are several others which 
have been donated to the University and assist either clerics or 
lay students in defraying their expenses, but the demand for 
scholarships is out of all proportion to the supply. 

The records of the International Federation of Catholic Alum- 
nae reveal the remarkable accumulation of an Education Fund 
of $633,000 wholly designed to assist in the higher education of 
the teaching Sisterhoods. In the short space of ten years, this 
fund has helped 128 Sisters to acquire academic degrees.* The 
requests for the Federation’s scholarships always outnumber the 
scholarships available. When 150 Sisters make application for 
the same scholarship, it is evident that the number of scholar- 
ships is inadequate. Included in the I.F.C.A. Education Fund 
is the $10,000 Edward A. Pace Scholarship established at the 
Catholic Sisters College, Washington, D. C. All applicants for 
this scholarship must hold a bachelor’s degree from a college 
recognized by the Catholic University. The Pace Scholarship 
was available for the fourth time in June, 1938. 

It is the growing conviction of educators that, important as it 
is to found scholarships for needy and deserving students, it is 
just as important to make loans to worthy self-supporting stu- 
dents to enable them to complete their education. In fact, stu- 
dent loans are a more popular form of student aid today than 
scholarships. The student loan in many cases is regarded as bet- 
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ter both from a moral and from a financial point of view, as it 
assists students who are helping themselves and not depending 
wholly upon an outright grant. Consequentiy, many colleges 
have either set up a student loan fund of their own or have en- 
tered into arrangements with outside organizations which have 
established funds for this purpose. Deserving students may 
thereby borrow money in a business way to complete their edu- 
cation with the definite understanding that they are to pay back 
the loan with interest within a specified time.° 

A student loan fund is either a restricted fund in which a sum 
of money is invested and only the interest is available for stu- 
dent loans, or a revolving fund in which both interest and prin- 
cipal may be used.*° The character of the fund and its size 
determine the amount of money that can be lent to a student as 
well as the number of students who can be assisted. 

It is not advisable for any college or university to make loans 
to students from the current funds of the institution and it goes 
without saying that no part of the regular endowment may be 
used for granting student aid. To maintain a student loan fund it 
is evident that the college or university must appeal to its friends 
for contributions. 

If the writer were asked to name the way in which a good 
Catholic philanthropist could aid the Catholic University of 
America, and especially now that during the jubilee year the 
friends of the University will be appealed to more strongly than 
ever to supply its needs, he would not urge the gift of a building, 
even though that need be pressing, but would suggest that the 
philanthropist create a student loan fund. Experience proves 
that once a fund is started, contributions to it follow rapidly be- 
cause such a project has a wider appeal than the raising of funds 
for chairs and scholarships.** 

A student loan fund would definitely promote the work of the 
Catholic University. Very often the parents of a student meet 
with reverses and a little financial help to the student from the 

University would save the situation. Graduate students, who 


* Greenleaf, W. J., Self-Help for College Students. U.S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1929, No. 2, pp. 11-22. 
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are obliged to spend three additional years at the University in 
order to obtain a doctor’s degree, often find it difficult to pursue 
their studies without some financial assistance. It is very doubt- 
ful whether many of the University graduates will be able to 
avail themselves of further Catholic training in preparation for 
their life’s work if the University has not some way of graniing 
student aid other than N. Y. A. It is a great charity to found a 
scholarship for a needy student and the donor is deserving of all 
praise, but it is as great a charity to help a self-supporting stu- 
dent to complete his education. 
Frank P. Cassipy. 


The Catholic University of America. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF COLLEGIATE 
METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


I. NATURE OF METHOD 


The Greek word from which the English word “method” is 
derived means originally an orderly way of procedure, specifi- 
cally, of investigation or elucidation, as of ideas. The verb to 
which the English “methodize” corresponds means to arrange or 
proceed in a regular, purposive, rational manner. This idea is 
contained also in the Latin equivalent for method via et ratio, 
which implies a rationalized procedure, one of which a person is 
conscious and able to give an account. 

So far as the instructional phase of education is concerned, 
method is the orderly way of gaining knowledge, whether through 
investigation or formal instruction or informai conversation. The 
ancient Greek philosophers saw a close connection between know- 
ing and teaching. Plato says that the learned can give no better 
proof of their knowledge than by making others knowing; and 
Aristotle calls teaching ability a sign of learning. Similarly, 
they did not distinguish sharply between the formal lecture and 
the informal discussion or conversation as a means of gaining 
knowledge. They regarded the learning process as a cooperative 
enterprise, in which now the teacher and now the student as- 
sumed the responsibility for the birth of new ideas. In the first 
instance, the thetic or telling method was predominant; in the 
second, the heuristic or finding method. The latter, of course, 
demanded greater responsibility on the part of the student in the 
process of gaining knowledge. 

The oldest known thetic method of formal teaching is the 
mathematical method developed by the Pythagoreans, which is 
still followed in our books on elementary geometry. It takes 
such elements as the point, the line, and the plane and combines 
them into propositions and problems of great variety and com- 
plexity. It proceeds progressively, synthetically, deductively. 
The exact antithesis of this method is the one established by 
Plato. It assumes a proposition to be true and then proceeds 
to prove it by tracing its relations and implications to first prin- 
ciples, by resolving a complex idea into its component elements, 
a general statement into its particular applications. That is to 
52 
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say, it proceeds regressively, analytically, inductively. Analyti- 
cal geometry illustrates the use of this method. 

A special kind of analytical method was employed by Socrates, 
who proceeded from particular things and current experiences to 
general ideas and principles. His method was not so much an 
analysis as an enucleation, a peeling or bringing out, of the ker- 
nel or essence of a thing or a principle. Definition and induc- 
tion were further developed by Aristotle into syllogistic demon- | 
stration, which forms the basis of the Scholastic method of 
teaching. 

supplementary. They are equally necessary in every process of 
learning and of teaching. For all learning begins with analysis 
of individual experiences and ends in synthesis of general con- 
cepts. Thus, in translating we analyze a text in order to dis- 
cover its meaning; but when we reproduce the sense in our own 
words, we perform a synthesis of the elements involved. In 
every conversation, the speaker resolves a complex of ideas exist- 
ing in his mind into a judgment or proposition; but the listener in 
comprehending must combine the words enunciated separately 
and successively into a sentence whole. In examining the physi- 
cal or chemical qualities of a thing, we abstract them from their 
substance; but when we communicate our findings to others, we 
put these properties together. Every experience is by way of 
analysis, every application of meanings secured through experi- 
ence is by way of synthesis. All this would seem to indicate 
that in the teaching process the two methods should never be 
rigidly separated. 

Strictly speaking, the heuristic method is used whenever the 
learner is confronted with the necessity of finding a solution to 
a problem or an answer to a question, whenever he is called on 
to utilize his store of personal experience or knowledge in some 
problematic situation. Specifically, this method lends itself to 
the sort of highly individualized instruction employed by Socrates 
and known as maieutic, a name derived from the Greek word for 
midwifery, as serving to bring forth into clear consciousness 
what was already vaguely in mind. . 

The so-called discussion method developed out of the mai- 
eutic method, in which the leader of the discussion was the 
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teacher and the interlocutor or questioner was the learner or 
finder. This method was developed into the dialetic discussion 
or formal disputation, the purpose of which was, not so much to 
gain new knowledge, but to find a way of reconciling conflicting 
opinions on a given subject. The solution of the question was 
made to hinge on the application of admitted principles mar- 
shalled against the objections raised by the participants in the 
discussion. The question was considered in utramque partem, 
that is, according to both sides—the sic et non, or yes and no, of 
the scholastics. The modern discussion method is far less formal, 
though essentially it does not differ from the preceding, in that 
it, too, implies getting one’s bearings or finding one’s directions 
rather than discovering new knowledge, though the latter result 
need not be excluded. 

To sum up, it may be said that all methods are reducible to 
two main species, the thetic and the heuristic. The thetic may 
be subdivided into the analytic and the synthetic; the heuristic 
into the maieutic, or developmental, as relating to individual in- 
struction, and into the disputative, as applying to parties reason- 
ing in opposition to each other. Every teaching method must 
consider both the matter to be learned and the learner; that is to 
say, it must be both logical and psychological. Thus, subject 
matter which a textbook presents logically, i.e., synthetically, 
proceeding from general principles, may best be taught psycho- 
logically, i.e., analytically, beginning with the learner’s stage of 
intellectual development or his store of accumulated experiences. 

Thus far, method has been considered in relation to formal 
instruction in a subject, or imparting of knowledge (German, 
Lehren). It may also be regarded as a function of education 
(German, Erziehen). Method then becomes any regular educa- 
tional procedure, intended, not only to promote instructional and 
learning efficiency, but to further the physical, intellectual, men- 
tal, emotional, moral, and religious esthetic, and social growth of 
the student. In this larger sense, it is not merely the concern of 
the individual teacher, but an institutional affair, in so far as the 
institution is obliged to provide environing conditions that will 
best insure the attainment of desired ends. These ends, of course, 
will be determined by its educational philosophy. 

“In any case, education is a means to an end, and from the 
end that it serves it derives chiefly its form. Whether, then, the 
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college or university shall be regarded as a pasture on which the 
elect of mind may range and crop at will, or a system of pad- 
docks into which they shall be led and fed, cannot be decided 
without reference to the aims of the institution.” * 


The institution undertakes very definitely to improve the total 
_ life of the student through certain activities, which are but means 
to the development and integration of his personality. But, in 
order to achieve a balanced development resulting in a well- 
rounded personality, these activities must be evaluated, i.e., ar- 
ranged on a scale of values, so that they may conspire to the one 
end which is conceived as the final aim of all education. As 
every organism is determined by its life-purpose and receives its 
unity from it, so that all its activities are in some way related 
to this ultimate purpose; so every human being that wishes to 
attain to an integrated life must be influenced in all major activi- 
ties by the purpose of existence. Similarly, an educational insti- 
tution must function teleologically, as an organism. This it 
cannot do, however, without a well-defined philosophy of educa- 
tional values and purposes and methods. A college without a 
theoretical and practical teleology is like a ship without compass 
or rudder, drifting aimlessly on a sea of doubt and experimenta- 
tion and exposed to every wind of educational theory and 
quackery. | 

This educational teleology is threatened from two sides, 
namely, individualistic naturalism and institutional traditional- 
ism. The first feeds on the Rousseauist philosophy which discards 
all traditional aims of education and claims for itself the right 
to formulate its own objectives with total disregard of any and 
all educational authority which seeks to define and achieve such 
educational purposes as are commonly, though perhaps not uni- 
versally, approved by society. The other danger arises from that 
authoritarianism which seeks the aims of education in itself with- 
out due regard for the nature of the educational process, for the 
claims and interests of the individual student, and for the special 
conditions of his mental, moral, and cultural development. — 

It is evident that where the individual and the institution are 
at cross-purposes, there cannot be that team play which is so 


*Theodore H. Eaton, College Teaching: Its Rationale. New York: 
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essential to the harmonious development of the student. Educa- 
tional method has no more important duty than to reconcile such 
essential differences as may exist between individual interests 
and institutional policies. Of course, there need not be the full- 
est agreement on all immediate aims and special procedures; 
but so far as the general ideology, teleology, and methodology 
are concerned, the student must be willing to accept the institu- 
tional point of view. If he cannot do so, he should, in justice 
to himself and in fairness to the institution, seek “fresh woods 
and pastures new.” 

. Educational aims, therefore, give direction to the totality of 
the educational procedures commonly called methodology. The 
fundamental question of method in education thus concerns the 
right cooperation of the unconscious and reflective factors in the 
direction of the course of experience. Method, the way of going 
at a thing, depends upon the relation between desire, on the one 
side, and an end, on the other. The end stands out more or less 
in consciousness and supplies the basis of guidance. What is 
educationally important, therefore, is that on one side the proper 
type of desire is aroused, and that the proper kind of end is con- 
ceived on the other. 

Accordingly, teaching may be defined as a means of education 
by which the student is guided in the pursuit of his activities 
and the attainment of his goals within the scope of the larger 
aims of the institution. It may be asked: What are the functions 
of the college teacher considered primarily as instructor? In 
general, it may be said that his work with undergraduates con- 
sists of the presentation of subject matter either in lectures or 
conferences or in some other way; the direction of study by 
showing the way to intellectual attainment; the evaluation of 
attainment through examinations or testing devices of one sort 
or another. The following specific functions of the college teacher 
are enumerated by Johnston: (1) To make the materials for 
study available; (2) to stimulate interest or to connect such in- 
terests as the student may have with the subject matter; (3) to 
arouse intellectual curiosity; (4) to guide and direct the student; 
(5) to give the student training in the technique of acquiring 
knowledge; (6) to elucidate difficulties; (7) to infuse and main- 
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tain intellectual integrity; (8) to evaluate the results of the stu- 
dent’s efforts.? 
Il. METHODS OF GROUP INSTRUCTION 


In the light of these general considerations, we may now pro- 
ceed to evaluate some of the commonest methods of collegiate 
instruction. The most generally used, perhaps, is the lecture 
method. This may be defined as a species of formal discourse 
for the presentation of knowledge to the students. It has wide 
application in almost all fields of knowledge, except the natural 
and applied sciences. The chief advantage of the lecture as a 
teaching device is that it is an economical and easy way of 
imparting information for immediate use. Leon B. Richardson 
says: 
“The reasons for the almost universal application of the lec- 
ture method are very simple; it is attractive to the administra- 
tion of a college because it is relatively imexpensive; and it is 
attractive to the teacher because it is easy.” * 


Though fully conscious of its limitations and abuses, Richard- 
son still finds a legitimate place for the lecture method in the 
undergraduate college: He says: 


“There are few courses from which it could be entirely ex- 
cluded; there are some in which its aeprentien should be v 
general. In advanced work, courses taken by students who al- 
ready have a considerable knowledge of the field and are ear- 
nestly laboring in it, instruction by lectures is the most fruitful 
method. In other words, the system of the graduate school may 
well be applied in the undergraduate college to those who can 
profit by it. So, too, introductory lectures are advisable in most 
courses; lectures which serve to explain what is to be done, and 
if possible, to imbue the student with some degree of enthusiasm 
for the work which is before him. Frequently through the course 
the tangled threads can be caught together, the progress which 
has been made can be noted, and its effect on what is to come 
forecasted, by the lecture method. The synthesis of material 
already obtained can best be carried out in this way. In scien- 
tific subjects the experimental lecture has its place. And then 
we have always the teacher of the inspirational type, the man 
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whose personality makes an impress on the student, the individ- 

ual who discusses literature and the one who talks of geology, 
while all flock to hear, but who might exchange subjects with no 
detriment to their effectiveness. Such men “should be allowed to 
work on as many students as they can, and the lecture gives 
them the widest opportunity of doing that.” * 


Wilkins, too, though inveighing against the exclusive and in- 
discriminate use of the lecture method, still has a good word for 
it. He says: 


“There are many cases in which it is necessary and desirable. 
It is the normal means for the communication of knowledge not 
available in print, or for significant new interpretation of 
owledge already so available. It is the normal means for con- 
veyance of directions or unifying suggestions specific to a given 
course. It may provide demonstration or illustration not other- 
wise possible. In the case of a large institution, the occasional 
or periodic lecture by a department head in an elementary course 
may be a unique and invaluable means of bringing the student 
into contact with a mature creative mind. The lecture does in- 
deed always carry—for better or worse—a sense of personality 
which the rarely achieves. But the lecture is always 
to be used consciousness of its limitations anu its 


dangers.” 
The same authors, however, do not fail to call attention to 


the shortcomings and abuses of wholesale lecturing to undergrad- 
uates. Thus, Richardson: 


“The system simply does not work. In those institutions in 
which it prevails, we find most evidence of the success of those 
academic camp followers who sell synopses, and who furnish 
oonye instruction. There we find on the part of the student 

evidence of steady consecutive work durin the course, and 
the greatest signs of feverish activity at the time of examina- — 
tions and tests. If we examine the situation, we can come to 
no favorable conclusion as to the merits of the basic process 
involved. As long as the reaction of the American student to 
the lecture remains as it now is that system should have as a 
means of instruction but a restricted place in our colleges.” * 


Wilkins is no less emphatic in his strictures on the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the lecture method. He says: 


* Ibid., p. 1 
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“The ultimate reason why we have a lecture method is because 
universities were founded before the invention of printing. The 
teaching fession, despite centuries of printing, has not yet 
shaken off the medieval attitude; the wah has not yet fully 
realized that many books on his —* good books, books writ- 
ten possibly by even greater men he, are easily accessible 
to his students. The presentation through the lecture of large 
blocks of material which are in substance readily available in 
print is inexcusable. Furthermore, the lecture process as a means 
of conveying information simply doesn’t work with the typical 
modern undergraduate.” * 


The principal objections of these and other writers against 
this form of teaching, therefore, seems to be that it does not 
make for the retention of knowledge; that it encourages a pas- 
sive, or at least receptive, attitude; that it does not stimulate 
interest ; that it does not rouse to independent and creative effort 
without which culture, or enlargement of the mind, is impossible. 
Whatever may be said for or against this method, the fact re- 
mains that it harks back to the days when the imparting of 
information was regarded as the chief function of the teacher, 
when the static absorbed man’s interest, when the problem of 
education concerned itself chiefly with the means by which a 
maximum amount of information might be imparted by the 
teacher and absorbed by the student. 

The philosophy of education which is most generally accepted 
by American colleges at the present time defines education as a 
process of growth and development and experience. Emphasis 
is placed on the fact that education takes place through activity 
on the part of the learner rather than through an accumulation 
of knowledge from lectures or books. Each experience of an in- 
dividual involves the entire organism and results in some change 
and reconstruction. According to this conception of education, 
the purpose in the presentation of subject matter is to place be- 
fore the student the material to be studied, to suggest sources 
of information, to arouse interest, and to stimulate the student’s 
initiative and independence. The purpose is not to state in com- 
plete form all the student is expected to acquire, since this would 
absolve him from personal effort. It is rather to outline and 
suggest, to point out significant relationships, to comment on and 


* Op. cit., p. 67. 
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criticize the student’s work, to offer him guidance in the use of 
reference readings, and in general to point the way and set him 
to work. 


“For modern teaching in all fields deals more than ever before 
with the individual, and consists more than ever before in plac- 
ing the proper tools in his hands, standing by to help when help 
is needed, criticizing the product, and repeating the process, 
through tasks of graduated difficulty, so long as the instruction 


This conception of education has led to a revolt against the 
maintenance of an inflexible academic routine for college stu- 
dents. The philosophy behind the reform is that. higher educa- 
tion is a voluntary process of self-development and self-depend- 
ence rather than one of external pressure and compulsion. One 
of the results of this educational revolt is the substitution in 
many classes of the discussion for the lecture. (This is a method 
which was followed with memorable success by Socrates and by 
great teachers of every succeeding age.) It is claimed for this 
mode of teaching that it avoids most of the abuses to which the 
lecture is liable. In particular, it is said that it engages the at- 
tention and active interest of the participants; that through the 
interplay of ideas and arguments it sharpens wits and deepens 
impressions; that it prevents a one-sided presentation of facts; 
that it is thoroughly democratic in so far as it allows freedom 
of speech; that it promotes toleration of the opinions of others, 
thus preparing for the give and take of life; that it encourages 
readiness of speech and pleasantness of address, so essential to 
candidates for positions of leadership in society; that it brings 
to the surface the problems and difficulties of the individual stu- 
dents; that it drags out into the open issues and questions which 
the teacher for one reason or another may fear to treat in a 
formal lecture. 

Theoretically, each member of the class or group takes part 
in the discussion. The teacher occupies the position of primus 
inter pares. While he endeavors to render himself as incon- 
spicuous and dispensable as possible, he is still responsible for 
the initiation and conduct and outcome of the discussion. He 
must prepare the material and select such topics as will most 


* Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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naturally stir student interest. He must differentiate his assign- 
ment of material judiciously, thus setting the stage for the clash 
of minds resulting from different points of view. He must bring 
to the discussion an alert and imaginative sense of what is going 
on in each brain, a sympathetic understanding of difficulties, a 
willingness to aid the members of the group in expressing their 
opinions, the ability to draw out those who are naturally shy 
the opinion of Wilkins, 

“Such teaching is hard beyond the ordinary measure of hard- 
ness, but it brings rich and immediate and permanent reward, 
both in its certainty of specific result and in the abiding knowl- 
edge that it has contributed to the fashioning and strengthening 
of men’s minds.” * 

_ There is no question that, if properly conducted, the discussion 
method of teaching has distinct advantages over the lecture 
method and its occasional concomitant, the recitation. But it 
also has its dangers, among which an ever present one is that, 
owing to insufficiency of knowledge on the part of the class mem- 
bers, it may degenerate into a mere battle of words or futile 
’ tilting with windmills. Unfortunately, in the classroom, as in 
American public life, discussion proceeds with little knowledge 
of the facts of the matter of the question at issue and with 
little desire to learn them. After all, facts are the basis and back- 
ground of all learning and thinking. There can be no thoughts 
without ideas, and no ideas without facts. 

“So whatever changes are made, the college must not lose sight 
of the principle that the finding of facts is the basis of knowl- 
edge; that respect for fundamental data is the first in the 
process of education; that no labor is to be spared in obtaining 
all the material which bears upon the case at hand; that if this 
is not done, the most acute reasoning will lead to no desirable 


By way of résumé, it may be well to A na 
number of experiments that have been made in order to test the 
relative effectiveness of the lecture and the discussion methods. 
C. L. Bane conducted a series of five experiments for this pur- 
pose. His conclusions are: (1) The lecture and class-discussion 
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methods of college teaching appear about equally effective in 
the immediate recall of content material; (2) the class-discussion 
method is more effective than the lecture in the delayed recall of 
subject matter; and (3) the lecture method is more suitable for 
the immediate recall of subject matter than for its retention to 
a later period, while the reverse is true of the class-discussion 
method. R. B. Spence found that for two large sections of grad- 
uate students in educational psychology the lecture method was 
superior to the discussion method in producing improvement in 
things measured by the tests. Perhaps it is safe to conclude with 
Spence that, while the decrying of the wholesale use of lectures 
in college teaching is probably justified, the wholesale decrying 
of the use of lectures in college teaching is not justified.“ 

The discussion method plays a more or less important part in 
various plans or techniques of study adopted, mostly as sub- 
stitutes for regular class instruction, by a number of collegiate 
institutions. The Rollins College conference plan may be cited 
as typical. Instead of meeting for class lectures or recitations 
or discussions, the students gather in designated conference 
rooms to study, to prepare outlines, to write papers, to hold dis- 
cussions in small groups or confer with the teacher. At times 
the whole group may participate in a conference or discussion 
on a common topic. The teacher is present during the time the 
students spend in the conference rooms, but his chief duty is to 
give them assistance whenever they solicit his aid. The students 
themselves are expected to take the initiative. This conference 
plan is in force only in the lower division of the college. The 
student of the upper division is free to devote himself to some 
major project or study and is subject only to the Renptattone 
imposed by the facilities of the college. 

The conference plan has been adopted also at Reed College to 
replace ordinary college classes. Conference group meetings are 
held whenever possible instead of lectures, which latter are 
always supplemented by individual or group meetings with an 
instructor. The method of discussion is through free conversa- 
tion. The topics are brought up through more or less random 
questions asked by the students, and the ensuing discussion is 
guided by the teacher into channels most profitable to them. 


Baltimore: Warwick and York. 1 mae: 
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Another modification of this plan in use at Detroit Teachers 
College is thus described by Good: 


“At the beginning of the class meeting the instructor spends 
several minutes in answering unsolved problems of the previous 
day and in pointing out important generalizations. Students have 

t to class certain completed contracts or projects _— 
had previously outlined on job or work sheets. The 
themselves in small groups of three, four, or five, plana coy to 


the amount and difficulty of the work undertaken, and evaluate 


each other’s work. At the end of the period of time, ten or 
fifteen minutes is given to generalizing the principles involved in 
the day’s work and in providing stimulation for the work of the 


next period.” ** 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, New Jersey, in 1936 
adopted as part of its “Comprehensive Program” a system of 
“seminars,” so styled, but not imitating graduate school seminars. 
Every other week all regular classes are suspended and no home- 
work assigned. Instead, the students are required to attend two 
seminar meetings a day, at which an instructor presides, lecturing 
informally for one hour and promoting debate and discussion for 
one-half hour. Each faculty member serves as “consultant” to 
a designated group of students and helps them prepare and inte- 
grate the material of the seminar and to relate it to their regular 
class work.** 

It will be observed that in the cases described above the dis- 
cussion method is subordinated to other techniques of teaching 
and learning or at least used in conjunction with them. Possibly 
for under-classmen this is the best arrangement. At their stage 
of mental development, the discussion method should be used, 
not for heuristic, but for corrective purposes, i.e., not — 
ing new, but for correcting old, knowledge. 


Ill. METHODS OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 


A number of colleges have introduced a variety of reforms in 
the methods of collegiate teaching, all based on the principle of 
the student’s individual responsibility. The tendency is to place 
the responsibility on the student to learn rather than on the 
teacher to make him learn. The philosophy behind this reform 
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is based on the principle that education is a process of develop- 
ment through urges from within rather than stimuli from with- 
out. Thus, in over one hundred colleges and universities in the 
country students are dispensed from regular courses and classes 
in the belief that compulsory attendance very often seriously 
interferes with the process of education instead of facilitating 
it. In the junior division, the students are usually supplied with 
outlines or syllabi covering the main points in general subjects 
with copious reading references. Thus they are made responsible 
for gathering information from a great variety of sources instead 
of having it presented to them through the textbook or lecture 
method. In the senior division, the students choose a field of 
major interest and usually devote all their time to it with what, 
in many cases, amounts to minimum of supervision or guidance 

The argument for self-education, especially for the student of 
the liberal college, is thus presented by Eaton: 


“In general, when the values from education are chiefly sub- 
jective, and not to be measured in terms of conduct, the argu- 
ment for ‘browsing in rich fields and woods’ finds strong support. 
So far, then, as objects of pure inner enrichment belong to the 
aims of — or university, its obligation is to provide an 
environment full of resources such as proved enriching in the 
lives of superior men and women—for example, abundant oppor- 
tunities for the study of art, of literature, of philosophy, of nature 
—and to facilitate, so far as may be, the exploration and utiliza- 
tion of that environment by the self-guiding student.” ** 


In most institutions that have liberalized their routine, the 
tutorial or preceptorial method has been substituted for formal 
instruction. This consists in the assignment of each student to 
a faculty member, who is to act as his friend, philosopher, and 
guide. The theory of the tutorial system, therefore, is education 

‘ through companionship. Two persons, one mature and the other 

immature, come together for the purpose of discussing topics of 

common interest. The relation is not supposed to be that of the 
teacher and pupil, but of two friends, who differ only in age and 
experience, but who have the same interests and the same goal. 

They are co-workers in a common field. The method is not 


* Op. cit., p. 7. 
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direct or rigid, but suggestive and informal. Congeniality, if 
not camaraderie, forms the keynote of this teaching method. 

Of course, there are many variations in the application of this 
method, as there are varying degrees of independence enjoyed 
by the student. In many cases, what is euphemistically called 
self-education or independent study is in reality nothing but 
individualized instruction. But there is evident a very definite 
tendency away from mass instruction and a pronounced desire 
on the part of college authorities to make provision for indi- 
vidual interests, needs, aptitudes, and prospects. Student guid- 
ance is now regarded as one of the main functions of the college. 
In this guidance the personal conference and the study conference 
play important parts. 

On the theory that no teacher should have students in his 
charge about whom he does not know enough to form accurate 
judgments as to the effectiveness with which they go about their 
work, some colleges have introduced the personal conference, the 
purpose of which is to give the teacher or counselor an opportu- 
nity of evaluating all those things that enter into the students’ 
effectivness in the use of their time and opportunities and ener- 
gies. Such things are living conditions, methods of study, asso- 
ciations and recreations, budgeting of time, outlook on life, 
worthiness of motives and objectives, vitality of interest, pros- 
pects of success, etc. The aim of the study conference is rather 
to evaluate the intellectual abilities and qualities of the students, 
to select the exceptional among them, to aid them in the choice 
of vocations and major subjects, and to advise them in their 
difficulties. 

Educational guidance, not paternalistic control, is the ultimate 
purpose of these interviews. Ideally, the extent of guidance 
should diminish from the time of college entrance to the time of 
graduation, when the student may be presumed to have achieved 
independence of thought and action. Students who show that 
they can properly take care of themselves should be subjected 


to a minimum of actual guidance and supervision. 


“We are making more and more extensive use of the le 
of the student’s individual responsibility, daring to build again 
on the great Aristotelian premise: ‘All men have by nature the 
desire to know.’ This — underlies the recent substitution of 
individual study in the years of the college course for part 
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of the ordinarily required course-taking. Allied with it is the 
belief that the mere taking of courses seldom leads to real mas- 
tery of a subject, and that there should be in the field of major 
interest some means of covering the portions of the field not cov- 
ered in courses, and synthesizing all work done in the field, 
whether in or out of course. On this spirit and belief is built 
the plan of major work now in effect at Harvard, Princeton, and 
elsewhere, which has as its outer sign and gateway the general 
final examination in the major study, and is supported by some 
measure of tutorial or preceptorial guidance.” ** 

The most commonly adopted scheme of meeting individual 
differences is the so-called honors course. As the name implies, 
it applies primarily to students who have given evidence of ex- 
ceptional ability. Honors courses are now followed in more than 
150 colleges. They may be classified into three groups: (1) hon- 
ors based on special work undertaken in addition to the regular 
program, (2) honors based on average marks received in regular 
courses, and (3) honors based on work superseding the regular 
program. Four common essential elements are usually listed: 
(1) a selection of the best students, (2) a more rigorous course 
of study than that provided by the regular curriculum, (3) the 
greatest possible freedom of work consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the individual, and (4) the comprehensive examination. 
Among the advantages said to accrue from honors courses, the 
following are claimed specifically for the Swarthmore plan: (1) 
the honors system-has considerably lengthened the average day’s 
work of honors students; (2) every honors student who expects 
distinction reads regularly during vacations; (3) following the 
example of the honors students, many not reading for honors also 
read during vacations; (4) the adoption of the plan has increased 
the number of prospective graduate students. 

There is ample justification at least in theory, if not in fact, 
for such a provision as honors courses. Our present educational 
system is geared to the pace of the “average” student, who in nine 
cases out of ten turns out to be the dullard or the sluggard. 
Richardson is right when he says: 

“In our college requirements we set a standard which can be 
met by those of low mental capacity only with the utmost diffi- 
culty and by the expenditure of an unreasonably large amount 
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of time; but it is a standard which is a proper one only for those 
somewhat below the mid-level of intelligence, and is utterly in- 
adequate for those of a superior mental capacity.” ** 

Yet it is these latter that deserve preferential treatment. On 
this point Johnston writes: 

“The replacement of mass education by individual education, 
highly desirable at all stages, is imperative at the higher levels 
because students are a group selected for the highest social serv- 
ice and because prosperity, comfort, peace, happiness, everything 
that humanity cares for hangs upon the contribution of these 
individuals to the social judgment and the industrial and political 
action. . . . In general, the attention and efforts of the faculty 
must be given to students in proportion to their intellectual abil- 
ity, in contrast to the present practice giving the most attention 
to the unfit or those on the borderline.” ** 


Wilkins is even more emphatic on the question of favoring the 
intellectually superior student. He says: 


“The special development of the ablest students is a new and 
major concern of the — today. Society supports the col- 
lege, in the last analysis, because society looks to the college 
for the leaders it so greatly needs. Surely, then, the college owes 
it to society to devote care and energy primarily to those stu- 
dents who give the highest promise of eventual leadership. apg | q 
The professor or the dean who incurs exhaustion through soft- 7 
hearted or soft-brained surrender to the plights of the ‘weaker e 
brethren’ is in reality disloyal to his task. We should have spe- a 
cial advisers for those who are below standard, to help them stay, a 
to give them wise and friendly guidance if they should go; but q 
the rest of us should be free to give where the giving will count { 
most. This is not undemocratic—it is the essence of intelligent “a 
and resolute democracy.”** 


In the system of honors courses, the comprehensive examina- 
tion is a necessary feature. This type of examination empha- 
sizes not the memory but the intelligence of the student; not q 
learning but thinking; not facts but principles; not courses but q 
their correlation and application. In other words, the student is : 
tested not on what has been pumped into him but on what he I 
has thought out. It provides an outlet for the expression of the 4 
student’s thinking over large periods of time and seeks to explore q 
the range of his intellectual interests and processes. 4 
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The theory upon which the proposal of the comprehensive 
examination rests seems to be sound enough. The frequent 
quizzes and tests administered by many college teachers are of 
little use, except to advise them and their students how well cer- 
tain petty details of subject matter or scraps of knowledge have 
been memorized. If the purposes of the examination are kept 
in mind by both teachers and students, and if the latter prepare 
conscientiously to meet it, they cannot fail to gain from their 
college studies that mental grasp and sense of accomplishment 
which is not called for by the batteries of tests and schemes of 
measurements which frequently neither test nor measure the 
very things for the determination of which they have been 
devised. 

Research is the idol of our time; and it is only natural that it 
should have found a place in some colleges, not merely as a 
method of investigation, but as a device of teaching. It may 
be granted that in the graduate school the spirit of research can- 
not be too much stressed; but the college of liberal arts is a 
school for undergraduates. The business of the college in- 
structor is not the development of scholarship in the technical 
sense, but the arousing of the intellectual interests of men most 
of whom will not devote themselves to scholarship as a vocation. 
The business of the college student is, not to become a specialist, 
but to become educated; not to gain an intensive understanding 
of a single branch of knowledge, but to acquire an extensive gen- 
eral grasp of a number of large and important fields. Happily 
for the student, what sometimes is dignified by the term “scien- 
tific research” is after all only a species of directed study. 

Much of the teaching that is done in progressive colleges has 
for its basis the solution of personal and social problems on the 
part of the students. Some disciples of Dewey and Kilpatrick 
go so far as to exclude every other method of learning and, by 
inference, of teaching. This plan is based on the principle of ex- 
ploitation of individual variation with a view to promoting in- 
dividual and social security in a changing society. In opposi- 
tion to the belief that individual interest in security is best met 
by conformity to group interest, this doctrine stresses the free- 
dom of the individual to deal with new problems by means of 
individual intelligence. This doctrine is set forth in the Rollins 
College Bulletin containing the report of the curriculum confer- 
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ence held under the chairmanship of John Dewey in 1931. The 
following paragraph may serve by way of illustration: 


_ “All existent knowl has been deve out of the race ex- 
periences in dealing with its problems. at knowledge may be 
good; but new problems cannot always be solved by the ap- 
plication of old answers. The man of today needs to become 
aware of new problems; he needs to feel personal responsibility 
in the presence of these problems; he needs to know somethi 
at least of what the past has done and said in the presence 
similar problems; and then in personal courage he needs to 
undertake, whether with yey hes alone, the solution of the 
problems of his own age. In this effort he will help to achieve 
new social securities and the fulfillment of his po ge purposes. 
To help individuals find their way into some such share in the 
life of their age is the real job of the teacher.””* 


The same thought is expressed by Wilkins in the following 
paragraph: 

“The college has a commission—clear in the minds of its own 
leaders, fairly well understood even by society in general—not 
to perpetuate the status quo, but to make its improvement pos- 
sible. It is for this service that the intellectual independence of 
the college is most precious, and indeed most valuable to society. 
That the status quo is shot through with a staggering number 
of acute and menacing problems in the field of social relations 
needs no argument here. Nor can there be effective challenge 
of the statement that these problems are so menacing, in mass 
and intensity, as to threaten even the continuity of such small 
measure of civilization as we have thus far achieved. If the 
do not gain the mo- 
tive and the ability to influence social evolution, who will?’ 


One may admit the truth of these statements without neces- 
sarily concurring in the opinion that all life is but a series of 
hair-breadth escapes or a maze of problems that call for solu- 
tion every moment of the day. The problem attitude in educa- 
tion has its value; but it need not be regarded as the final aim 
of all education. There are certain experiences that are not 
problematic situations. They are situations, not to be prepared 
for, but to be lived, seized, enjoyed, thrilled over. Analysis, 
problem-solving, experimental inquiry play no part in response 


ruary, 1931), pp. 12-13. 
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to sensory impressions and perceptions. There is the sensuous 
love of nature, the artistic enjoyment of music and of the other 
fine arts, the expression of individuality in imaginative work and 
in rhythmic movement, the esthetic enjoyment of ideas, the 
pleasure of contemplation, the play of human relationships, such 
as love and friendship and companionship. These are poetic 
situations of life, and they are just as much a part of life as 
problematic situations. Indeed, may it not be said that the 
former should form a much larger part of life, especially at those 
stages when the individual is best able to respond to them, than 
that they should be regarded as luxuries to be enjoyed princi- 
pally in the retirement of old age? 

The pragmatic philosophy underlying our modern systems of 
education has achieved notable results, no doubt, especially in 
linking education to life; but it does not take in the whole of 
life. It overlooks the fact that life is not only a preparation, a 
becoming, but a consummation, a being. It gives far too much 
prominence to the intellect to the neglect of the will and of the 
feeling. It overstresses the adaptation to the social group and 
minimizes the importance of the individual. It emphasizes 
erudition at the expense of culture. 

In concluding this review of the principal teaching methods 
now in vogue in liberal arts colleges the country over, it may not 
be amiss to recall the words of William Lyon Phelps: 


“T have myself little faith in new systems, in new methods, in 
schemes of reform; as the eternal problem is human nature, it 
would appear that the best way to deal with eternal youth is 
not by a new system, for even a perfect system depends for its 
success on imperfect human administration; but rather by ob- 
taining wherever it is possible, both in school and in college, the 
best teachers—that is to say, teachers who know their specialty 
and who understand the nature of youth.” * 

Ferprnanp B. Gruen, O.F.M. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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SOME PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES IN WARD METHOD* 

‘Looking back over the past year in search of some message 
to bring you in regard to the Ward Work, particularly in con- 
nection with our own schools, I find standing out in my mind, 
first and foremost, the consoling and encouraging thought that 
we have become sufficiently “music-minded,” sufficiently appre- 
ciative of the need and importance of musical training for every 
child, as to make pressure and argument no longer necessary for 
securing to music its rightful place in the curriculum. We have 
made definite provisions for music on the approved schedule. Im- 
mediate results cannot be expected other than that the same care 
is being given to it as to the other subjects taught in the elemen- 
tary grades, and that our teachers are becoming aware of the 
fact that the method is sane, practical and possible. The prog- 
ress of our music program has been greatly smoothed by an atti- 
tude of open-mindedness among all concerned, Superiors, Com- 
munity Supervisor, and Principals. I think the importance of 
such friendly, favorable attitudes cannot be over-estimated, but 
most important in the spread of the work has been the effort of 
the teachers themselves. Some have really shown the zeal of 
evangelists spreading the “gospel of music.” They have worked 
long hours, carried disproportionate teaching loads, have pre- 
pared their classes at great effort and put their best into the 
teaching. 

The second thought that comes to me in this backward glance 
is the realization that the groundwork for the complete structure 
has been merely begun. And this not especially through a satis- 
factory teaching of the subject, but the fact that the schools have 
become decidedly music conscious and want it! To see this our 
program well grounded and our efforts bearing fruit in a four- 
year Ward Course in every school, continued instruction and 
guidance for some years to come will, of course, be necessary. 
In carrying through the revision of books and charts Mrs. 


* Extracts from an address given May 25, 1938, at Loretto Junior College, 
cky by Sister Rose Vincent, 
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Ward has definitely kept in mind the nature and possibilities 
of the child and the principles which govern his learning. As & 
result (1) the method is unusually well adapted to the interests 
and abilities of children; (2) all the conditions essential to suc- 
cessful learning and teaching are provided for; and (3) these 
provisions, if utilized in the Ward Work, will give an insight into 
the forces that are employed in teaching any subject. In other 
words, much of the work involved is not music as such, but 
psychology and sound pedagogy applied in the field of music. 
The method calls for teachers who know education in the broad- 
est sense, and who by a deeper understanding of child psychology 
can make music operate in the child’s education. 

As teachers, we all know the absolute importance and neces- 
sity of good lesson planning. If there is one point which is 
clearer, more constantly insisted upon, and more splendidly 
worked out than any other, it is the Lesson Plan. Mrs. Ward 
insists on the necessity of having one, and that a written one, 
but she does not leave one to struggle for himself in this matter. 
As to its absolute necessity: 

1. It enables the teacher gradually to get a comprehensive 
grasp of the subject matter and thus to develop her own native 
resources in the work of teaching; 

2. It secures greater self-confidence and ease for the teacher; 

3. The various exercises will be presented in the proper se- 


ence, which is necessary in building up the whole structure. 
exercise must be a stepping stone to the one following. 


Next, the teacher is helped in the actual arranging of points 
to be covered in the lesson: exercises of concentration followed 
by exercises of relaxation; moments of singing by listening; 
melody by rhythm; standing by sitting. The lesson will thus 
contain an interesting variety, and of course there shall never 
be a moment of dullness or monotony. To absolutely insure a 
good lesson plan several such are written out for the various 
stages of development. And finally, the teacher is told how she 
can test her success in planning. If the plan is good the children 
will be lively and eager to be called on to answer questions, to 
go to the board, and be sorry when the lesson comes to an end. 
A dull, lifeless or inattentive class means either a poorly planned 
lesson or poor execution of the plan. When we see apathy on 
children’s faces, we should hasten to change the procedure by 
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bringing in some surprises, different 40; the 
attention. 

The dhild's: te through 
and movements of the whole body, broad gestures bringing into 
play the large muscles. The training always moves from the 
simple to the complex: gestures alone, gesture and song, then 
rhythmical dictation without melody, and finally dictation com- 
bining the two elements. Hence, it is not only by words, but by 
action and experience that this great truth is implanted in the 
muscles of the children. 

Rhythmic training is also given through the dictations. The 
manner of giving them is learned easily from the text: clearly 
and as a whole, so that the rhythmic character can be sensed; 
slowly, using the gesture at first; repeat a second time for ac- 
curacy ; have class give it back with gesture, not piecemeal but 
the entire phrase, etc. But points often overlooked are: 


1, That the entire class must take part in this, not just five 
abort, phrases which readily be grasped 
2 a ple w can 
pap hrases that puzzle; 
3. That confidence be built up, not confusion; 
4. ‘That the work be rhythm and not.mathematics (a mere 


counting of how man many) i 

5. To begin with obvious examples so that the children will 
be able to enjoy their own powers of discernment; 

6. That the approach can be made sometimes through the eye, 
sometimes through the ear. 


All of this applies also to the melodic dictation. Their pur- 
pose is not to puzzle or discourage the children but rather to give 
them confidence in their ability to recognize tones. The phrases 
should be so simple and obvious that the average child will 
hardly fail to recognize them, and he.will experience a sense of 
joy in this recognition. The melodic dictation calls for the 
measuring gesture; the rhythmic dictation, the rhythmic gesture. 
Slow children must not be discouraged by an impossible task, 
nor the intelligent ones made to lose interest because of a prob- 
lem that, for them, requires no concentration. It is useful to 
change the places of the children quite often, bringing those who 
are seated in the rear forward. Always remember that a slight 
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variation keeps up mental activity, while dry repetition is boring. 

The Intonation Exercises should be taken slowly, giving the 
children time to “think the next tone” before singing it. The 
tone must be conceived in the mind before it is expressed by the 
voice. Accuracy of pitch must be insisted upon from the begin- 
ning by constant renewal of a correct model, and by checking up 
the pitch at the end of each group of notes. Concerning pitch, 
Mrs. Ward says, “There is no such thing as being nearly on pitch. 
One is either on pitch or off pitch. The line of demarcation is 
absolute and the teacher must be particular on this point.” 
The child must “think ahead,” both the note he wants to sing 
and those on which that note may depend. 

The Intonation Exercises are devised to build up in the children 
a sense of exact difference of pitch, or the distance from one 
sound to the next. They require intense concentration and so 
should be studied only a few minutes at a time, returning to 
them later in the daily lesson. As the power of concentration 
increases, the time given to the Intonation Exercises can be 
lengthened. Attention is given only to pitch, not to time or 
rhythm. If a solid foundation is to be laid for the future singing 
of songs, the combination of pitch with rhythm and words must 
be delayed for a long time with younger children. Music to 
these little children is a form of expression which delights them 
for its own sake and in itself, and does not require to be associ- 
ated with words. 

The purpose of the larger spaces appearing in the Intonation 
Exercises is to allow a pause in order that the children may have 
time to think ahead. These spaces correspond to the moments 
during which the children should be encouraged to think the 
tone before they sing it; and this rule applies to single tones, 
to phrases, to rhythm, to every effort in the world of sound. 
This time is not wasted. The moments during which the children 
are thinking musically are at least as valuable as the moments 
during which they are using their voices. The teacher should 
always think with the children, otherwise they will relax and 
do nothing. 

I like the definition of teaching which says: To teach is to 
cause to learn. It places the emphasis where it belongs—in the 
response of the learner—and does not put the usual and undue 
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stress upon the activities of the teacher. In the method we are 
using, @ pronounced characteristic is the focusing of attention on 
prescribed forms of activity for the pupil, thus calling forth 
vigorous learning on his part and agreeing with the principle that 
“all learning comes through doing.” Let it be cheerful doing; 
have many pleasant and interesting things to be done in the 
singing class. A genial, happy, cheerful attitude is necessary for 
good morale in any classroom, and is particularly desirable in 
the singing period. 

Perhaps no other subject in the whole curriculum offers more 
opportunities to the teacher for character development than does 
the music lesson. In fact, it is valuable only in so far as it 
helps a child to live more completely and better. It is a broad 
agency for general culture, for the knowing and understanding 
of many things. That is precisely why it should occupy a place 
among the main subjects of the curriculum. Music in the school 
has unusual powers for developing the mind and the personality. 
It is really an actual need growing out of the child’s nature. 
Under the influence of music the trend and the subject of his 
thoughts are changed and the child becomes, at least temporarily, 
a new creature. It brings a good frame of mind, which carries 
to the other lessons of the day, impels him toward work, courage 
and cheer. It relaxes those parts of the body somewhat over- 
strained and fatigued in play, and makes him forget any pre- 
ceding excitement or unpleasant incidents. As a builder of 
group morale, team work and cooperation, music has no peer. 
The lesson of team work can be learned as readily here as on 
the athletic field. I have even seen an obstreperous boy trans- 
formed into a well-behaved lad during the singing period. The 
higher type of appreciation produced in him will, as a natural 
consequence, produce a higher type of conduct. If one aims at 
the development of poise and stability, for instance, the child 
not only knows that he ought to sit and walk erect and take full 
breaths of fresh air, but he is led into the habit of. performing 
these acts; or, if the aim be development of character, an interest 
in the beautiful things of everyday life, initiative and originality, 
independent thinking and self-reliance, or sharpening the powers 
of perception—all will be aided. In fact, none of the educational 
values attributed to the traditional subjects of the curriculum are 
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lacking in music education. Measured critically in terms of the 
best philosophy and psychology, a music program of some kind 
is a necessity; and grade classroom teachers should be the ones 
to present the work, on the same basis that they present the 
matter in other subjects. 


Sister Rose Vincent, 


if 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
N. C. E. A. TO MEET IN WASHINGTON DURING EASTER WEEK 


Announcement was made recently by the Rev. Dr. George 
Johnson, Secretary General of the National Catholic Educational 
Association, that the thirty-sixth annual convention of the As- 
sociation will be held in Washington during Easter Week, April 
12, 13 and 14, 1939. 

This will be the first time the N. C. E. A. has met in Wash- 
ington and the convention will be a special feature of the golden 
jubilee celebration of the Catholic University of America. 

The convention will open with Pontifical Mass in the National 
Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, followed by a general 


meeting. 

There will be sessions of the Parish-School Department, Sec- 
ondary-School Department, College and University Depart- 
ment, Seminary Department, Minor-Seminary Section, and 
Catholic Blind Education Section. The committee meetings will 
be held on Tuesday, April 11, at the Raleigh Hotel. 

ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF N. C. E. A. REGIONAL UNIT 


Thirty-eight colleges and 24 high schools were represented 
at the fourth annual meeting of the Eastern Regional Unit of 
the National Catholic Educational Association in Atlantic City. 
The Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, Dean of St. Joseph’s 
College for Women, Brooklyn, presided. 

The following officers were reelected: Chairman, Msgr. Dillon; 
Vice-Chairman, the Rev. Charles J. Deane, 8.J., Fordham Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Brother Emilian, F.8.C., Philadelphia; Rep- 
representative on the Executive Committee of the N. C. E. A., the 
Very Rev. Edward V. Stanford, 0.8.A., Villanova College; Mem- 
bers of the Admissions Commission of the N. C. E. A., Mother 
Grace Dammann, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
New York, and Sister Cyril Aaron, Seton Hill College, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

Father Deane, in his paper “What Does In-breeding on the 
Faculty of a Catholic College Mean?” pointed out the necessity 
of having a competent faculty whose philosophy of life is in 
harmony with the philosophy of life and education of the col- 
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lege. The Catholic philosophy of life, he said, is to be found in 
the graduates of Catholic colleges whether they are alumni of 
the institution in which they teach or not, pointing out that a 
faculty composed of groups having opposite philosophies of life 
would work disastrous effects on the students. Unified purpose 
in education, concluded Father Deane, conforms to the latest 
principles of accreditation maintained by the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The Rev. Joseph I. Boyle, O.8.A., of Villanova College, ex- 
plained the history and purpose of the current cooperative study 
of secondary school standards, pointing out the effects on college 
entrance requirements which will result. 

In his presidential address, Monsignor Dillon presented: trends 
in life in our modern world. He called for calmness amid the 
clamor of disturbing happenings; for confidence in the demo- 
cratic principles of the United States. 

“We are not of Europe,” said Monsignor Dillon, “and here and 
there we find evidence of the kindness of the State. I have been 
wondering and I find some that agree, if we need that kindness. 
I am wondering if the State has not need of us and does not 
know it. I would not be understood as arraigning any one. I 
simply point to conditions that are alarmingly present. I do 
not know that we can remake this world. I feel that we should 
be able to do so, that with the faith of the Confessors and zeal 
of the Martyrs we might.” 

Other topics discussed were: Social security legislation, the 
establishment of a trust fund in every parish to aid deserving 
young men and young women in high schools and colleges, con- 
centration courses and comprehensive examinations in the 
colleges. 
MEETING OF DIOCESAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


More than 100 Catholic educators attended the two-day meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendents of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association held at the Catholic University of 
America November 22 and 23. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, addressed the meeting on the general topic of education 
in the United States. 

The educators were welcomed by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
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M. Corrigan, Rector of the Catholic University, and the first 
session heard a presidential address by the Rev. Harold E. 
Keller. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, Dean of the School 
of Social Sciences at the University, spoke on “The School and 
Social Responsibility”; the Rev. Dr. John M. Cooper, professor 
of religion, discussed “The Preparation of Teachers of Religion 
for the Secondary and Elementary Schooi Field,” and the Rev. 
Dr. Maurice 8. Sheehy, head of the Department of Religious 
Education at the University, told of the preparations for the 
institution’s golden jubilee. , 

On Tuesday, the meeting heard an address on “Teacher Train- 
ing and the Survey” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. Jordan, 
Dean of Sisters College, and the report of the national secretary 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Secretary General 
of the N. C. E. A. 3 

Monsignor Haas and Doctor Johnson outlined for the superin- 
tendents the plan of the Catholic University to prepare courses 
and textbooks in citizenship and democracy for use in Catholic 
schools on all levels. This plan is being worked out in pursuance 
of the recommendation of the Holy Father in his letter to the 
Hierarchy on the occasion of the inauguration of the Univer- 
sity’s Jubilee Year. In that letter, the Holy Father emphasized 
the responsibility of the University to develop leadership in the 
fields of citizenship, economics and sociology. The superintend- 
ents showed great interest in this project and passed a resolution 
to cooperate in every way with the University in its program 
for education in Christian democracy. 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS ANNOUNCES NEW EDITION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


In the pastoral letter recently addressed by the Cardinals, 
Archbishops and Bishops to the Catholics of the United States 
we read: “To foster this Christian concept of citizenship the 
Bishops in their annual meeting have charged the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America to compile at once a more comprehensive 
series of graded texts for all educational levels. On the founda- 
tion of religious training, which is the distinctive characteristic 
of our schools, these texts will build an enlightened, conscientious 
American citizenship.” 

The Catholic Education Press, since its establishment by the 
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late Dr. Shields, has specialized in publishing textbooks written 
by professors of the Catholic University of America. At the 
beginning of the Golden Jubilee Year of the University it an- 
nounces a new (the seventh) edition of Professor Weber’s second 
volume of the Christian Era. The volume is presented in more 
attractive and substantial binding and has been brought up to 
date including important events of the year 1938. The conclud- 
ing chapter treats in three divisions of the following most timely 
topies: the Communist states, the Fascist states and the Con- 
temporary European Democracies. 


The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Bal- 
timore, officiated at the dedication, December 8, of the new $500,- 
000 building of Dunbarton College, Washington, D. C., con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Holy Cross. 

The Very Rev. Ignatius Smith, O.P., who preached on this oc- 
casion, hailed the preservation of religious and educational free- 
dom at a time when communist and fascist dictatorships are 
rising in other quarters. He said the new college is a guarantee 
of the continued greatness of the United States and the security 
of free institutions. 

The new six-story structure has accommodations for 600 stu- 
dents, complete with classrooms, chapel, dormitories, dining 
halls, auditorium and gymnasium. The cornerstone of the 
structure was laid in January, to accommodate a student body 
which has more than tripled in the three years of Dunbarton’s 
existence as a college. The Sisters of the Holy Cross have long 
conducted Holy Cross Academy on the same site. 


TEACHERS INSTITUTES ARE HELD IN THREE SOUTHERN DIOCESES 


The series of Diocesan Teachers’ Institutes inaugurated last 
fall in dioceses of the South with a session in the Diocese of 
Savannah-Atlanta has been continued with meetings in the 
Dioceses of Nashville, Dallas and Little Rock. Those in Nash- 
ville and Dallas were their first institutes. 

Especially noteworthy at the institutes were panel discussions 
on “Education in a Christian Democracy.” These panels were 
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conducted at Dallas and Little Rock by Paul Williams of Rich- 
mond. 

For the first time in any institute that at Little Rock included 
a demonstration lesson on the Encyclical on the Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. The Rev. Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell, of Clarks- 
dale, Miss., who was in charge, had prepared a detailed study 
outline of the Encyclical. This was followed by all present, who 
were provided with copies of the Encyclical. 

Speakers at the Little Rock meeting warned that religion 
must be vitalized in the schools of the nation, the Rev. George 
J. Flanigen, Diocesan Superintendent of Schools of Nashville, 
declaring: “There is too much memorizing of terms and answers 
and not enough practical application. There is room for im- 
provement in textbooks and methods of teaching. The impor- 
tance of religion is the principal reason for the existence of 
Catholic schools and our teachers should remember that fact 
when shaping their methods in the future.” 

James E. Cummings, Assistant Director of the N. C. W. C. 
Education Department, who participated in the three sessions, 
told how the falling birth rate is affecting school enrollments. 

“Although more students than ever are attending high schools 
and colleges,” he said, “the enrollment in elementary schools is 
decreasing every year.” 

The session at Dallas listened to an address of welcome by 
the Most Rev. Joseph P. Lynch, Bishop of Dallas. Dr. P. A. 
Roy, Dean of Loyola University, New Orleans, spoke on “Cath- 
olic Education: Its Aims and Its Objectives.” 

“The fundamental principle of Catholic Education,” he said, 
“is that man is responsible to God first and to his fellowman 
second. Man is composed of body and soul, which modern edu- 
cation denies. Catholicism holds that the soul must be edu- 
cated more than the body, that the soul composed of intellect 
and will must be taught to think rightly and choose what is 
right.” 

One hundred and fifty Sisters, representing teaching Orders, 
attended the institute in Nashville, where the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Albert A. Siener, Vicar-General, spoke on “The Pastor Looks at 
the School.” “Catholic Education and Catholic Culture” was 
the subject of the Rev. Daniel A. Lord, 8.J., Editor of The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis. 
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The following diocesan superintendents were in charge of the 
institutes in their respective dioceses: Rev. George J. Flanigen, 
Nashville; Rev. Thomas 8. Zachry, Dallas, and Very Rev. Msgr. 
John J. Healy, Little Rock. 


The Rev. Virgil Michel, 0.8.B., Dean of St. John’s University 
was buried in the abbey cemetery November 28 after serv- 
ices in St. John’s Abbey Church, Collegeville, Minn. 

Father Michel died November 26 after a week’s illness at the 
age of 48. 

He was recognized as one of the foremost and most active 
workers in the field of Catholic thought. As editor of Orate 
Fratres he founded the liturgical movement in the United States, 
and later entered the fields of Catholic life and sociology. 

Father Michel was born June 26, 1890, in St. Paul, and entered 
St. John’s Preparatory School in 1903. He did his classics at 
St. John’s, and entered the Benedictine Order in 1909, making 
his solemn profession in 1910. 

After his ordination in 1916, Father Michel matriculated at 
the Catholic University of America for graduate work. He re- 
ceived his doctorate in English in 1918, and returned to St. John’s 
where he taught in the college and held various administrative 
positions until 1924, including those of Dean of the Preparatory 
School and Registrar of the University. 

In 1924, he did post-graduate work in Philosophy in Europe. 
There he became interested in the European liturgical movement, 
and returning in 1926 entered the liturgical field in this country. 
He founded Orate Fratres, which became the organ of the new 
movement in America. He also served as Prefect of the Clerics 
of St. John’s Abbey, and in minor administrative offices in the 
abbey and university. In 1929 he was forced to retire tem- 
porarily from active duty, but as part of a program for recovery, 
he engaged in Indian Mission work in northern Minnesota. In 
1933 he was recalled to St. John’s to serve as Dean of the college. 
In 1937-38 he was President of the Minnesota Catholic College 
Association. In 1935 he founded the Institute for Social Studies 
at St. John’s, designed for the formation and training of leaders 
in adult study club organizations, established in conjunction 
with the Central Verein. 
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Full accreditation for the School of Engineering and Architec- 
ture at the Catholic University of America to include aeronau- 
tical, architectural, civil, electrical and mechanical engineering, 
by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development has 
been announced by Dr. Anthony James Scullen, Dean of the 
School. This is the first academic honor to come to the Catho- 
lic University since the opening of its Golden Jubilee year. . . . 
A simple slab of stone with two Greek letters, Chi and Rho, sig- 
nifying the name of Christ carved upon it, is the cornerstone of 
the new Madonna Della Strada at Loyola University, blessed by 
the Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, 


in the presence of hundreds of Chicagoans, many of them alumni - 


of the famous Jesuit school. The chapel, facing Lake Michigan, 
will cost $300,000. . . . The office of the Rev. Hubert Newell, 
Superintendent of Schools of the Diocese of Denver, and the 
parent-teacher associations in the Catholic schools are cooperat- 
ing with the local Housing Authority in meeting the needs in 
the area. Through Father Newell’s office and the parent- 
teacher associations, which are organized under it, the Housing 
Authority is being advised of housing needs among the Catholic 
population, and Catholic families are being informed of the serv- 
ices that are available to them through the Housing Authority. 
The parent-teacher associations in the public schools, and other 
organizations, are making similar surveys. The Very Rev. Msgr. 
John H. Mulroy, Director of Charities of the Diocese of Denver, 
is one of the five members of the local Housing Authority. .. . 
President Roosevelt has signed an executive order which became 
effective on November 1, reducing the postage rates on books for 
an experimental period until June 30, 1939. This order estab- 
lishes a uniform rate of 14% cents per pound for books mailed to 
any destination in the United States, thereby abolishing the ap- 
plication of the postal sone regulations, which imposed a heavy 
financial burden upon the book-reading public located in sections 
of the country remote from publishing centers, An average two 
pound book which formerly cost the purchaser from 10 cents to 
twenty-six cents postage, depending upon the mailing distance, 
may now be delivered anywhere in the United States for 3 cents. 
The President’s order responds to a democracy’s basic need for 
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the ever-increasing extension of a free market in thought; the 
trial period of eight months will demonstrate whether public ap- 
proval and appreciation finds concrete expression in a substan- 
tial increase of book traffic through the mails, sufficient to war- 
rant the permanent extension of this material aid to the culture 
of the nation. Among those present at the White House on 
October 31, when President Roosevelt signed a proclamation 
making the postage rate on books the same as that on magazines 
was the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, Head of the Department of 
Education at the Catholic University of America, Director of the 
Department of Education, N.C.W.C., and Secretary General of 
the National Catholic Educational Association. The establish- 
ment of this new postage rate on books was considered as being 
primarily an educational move and certain prominent educators 
were invited to be present for the ceremony.... Beginning in 
January, the University of Notre Dame will issue a quarterly 
Review of Politics. The editor is Dr. Waldemar Gurian, noted 
writer. The managing editors are F. A. Hermens and F. J. 
O'Malley. A number of leading authorities in the field of the 
social sciences will be among the contributors. They include 
Jacques Maritain, of the Institut Catholique in Paris; Professors 
C. J. Friedrich and Morstein Marx, of Harvard University; 
Doctors Mortimer Adler and Jerome Kerwin, of the University 
of Chicago; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic 
University of America; the Rev. Moorhouse X. Millar, 8.J., of 
Fordham University, and Dr. Goetz Briefs, of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. . .. The Rev. Thomas J. McGourty, Professor of Latin 
and Greek at the Catholic University of America, died November 
28th of a heart attack at the University. He was 68. Father 
McGourty, a native of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., had taught at the 
Catholic University since 1917. Previously he was instructor in 
the Sisters’ College. He was educated at Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md., from which he was graduated in 1899. He 
received graduate degrees there and at the Catholic University. 
He began teaching in 1902 at St. Thomas College, now the Uni- 
versity of Scranton, Scranton, Pa. ... The Rev. Daniel Francis 
Cunningham, Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago, has just been named a Papal Chamberlain with title of 
Very Reverend Monsignor by His Holiness Pope Pius XI... . 
Mr. Arthur M. Spore, senior member of the Board of Directors 
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of The American Crayon Company, and formerly Secretary- 
Treasurer of that Company, has been elected to the presidency to 
succeed the late Mr. George E. Parmenter who died on November 
11, at Branford, Connecticut. . .. The Blessed Sacrament will be 
exposed in the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
every day of the Semicentennial Year of the Catholic University 
of America here “as an integral and supremely important part of 
our Golden Jubilee Celebration,” according to the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph M. Corrigan, Rector of the University. The Exposition 
will begin after the 7:30 Mass each morning and will end after 
Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament at 7:30 each evening. 
Every hour a prayer for the university will be recited, with a 
prayer for the living benefactors and a de profundis for the dead 
benefactors. The Rev. Dr. Aloysius K. Ziegler of the Univer- 
sity Faculty has been appointed the director of this devotion by 
Monsignor Corrigan. ... The Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reger, O.8.B., 
Abbot of St. Bernard Abbey and President of St. Bernard Col- 
lege, was buried in the abbey cemetery at St. Bernard, Ala., 
following services at which the Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, 
Bishop of Mobile, officiated. Abbot Reger died November 26 
in Birmingham as the result of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident on November 22. He and the Very Rev. Boniface Seng, 
O.8.B., Prior of the St. Bernard community, were returning from 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Eleven miles out of Scottsboro another car 
suddenly struck them, it is said, and forced them off the high- 
way and over an embankment. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Social Problems, by Raymon W. Murray, and Frank T. Flynn. 
oo York: F. 8. Crofts and Company, 1938. Pp. ix+612. 
This volume is an excellent addition to the literature in the 

field of the social sciences that is now steadily coming from the 

pen of Catholic scholars. Even those who may take up the 
volume with some bias, because its title suggests the problem 
approach to sociology, will undoubtedly find their prejudice 
melting away as they proceed, for the volume is constructive 
throughout. A representative number of authentic facts on the 
various problems are carefully interwoven with Catholic prin- 
ciples and with refutations of faulty theories of “authorities.” 

In the treatment of a number of problems much light is thrown 
on them by showing their historical development. Another char- 
acteristic of the book that is worthy of special mention is the 
well-selected bibliography added for further study in each partic- 
ular field. 

Social Problems is divided into six sections. The first is a 
brief treatment of social theory for such as may take up the 
study of the volume without having had an introductory course 
in pure sociology. The second and third sections deal with popu- 
lation, under the captions, respectively, of “Population Move- 
ment” and “Population Growth and Decline.” Under the last 
mentioned such varied topics as “Americanization,” “The Jewish 
Question,” “The Negro Problem,” and “International Relations,” 
are considered. Parts IV, V, and VI deal respectively with 
“Poverty and Its Treatment,” “Crime and Punishment,” and 
“Child Welfare.” Here again a considerable number of distinct 
problems are treated—under “Poverty and Its Treatment’ for 
instance, attention being given to such divergent dependent 
classes as the aged, the sick, the disabled; the mentally dis- 
ordered, the mentally deficient, the epileptics, the blind, and 
the deaf. 

The authors state that their volume “should prove to be a good 
background text for those who intend to take up social work.” 
Undoubtedly, the book is that. It shows the hand of both the 
Professor of Sociology, Father Murray, and the teacher of Social 


Work, Mr. Flynn. 
0.8.B. 
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Cooperation: An American Way, by John Daniels. New York: 
Covici-Friede, 1938, Pp. 399. $3.00. 

Of all the volumes on cooperation that have come from the 
press the past few years this one of Mr. Daniels is perhaps the 
most comprehensive. It brings out some historic facts regard- 
ing cooperation in the United States that are little known, shows 
in considerable detail the striking development of the cooperative 
movement the past few years, and evaluates its significance for 
the future. 

While is far ftom new discovery that theré are many 


organizations that call themselves cooperative but are not . 


genuinely so, the author’s calling attention to this fact is a 
particularly happy feature of his book. It is the repeated col- 
lapse of faulty types of cooperatives that have, perhaps more 
than anything else, hurt the cooperative movement in the United 
States. 

Samples of interesting facts that Mr. Daniels has included in 
his volume are the following: cooperative societies now number 
well over 12,000, having a membership estimated at 6,000,000 
cooperative purchasing among farmers grew from $6,000,000 in 
1913 to $400,000,000 in 1937; the volume of outstanding coopera- 
tive insurance in the United States is $11,000,000,000. 

The author praises the Federal Government for its low in- 
terest loans to farmers’ marketing and purchasing cooperatives 
and criticizes it for excluding urban consumers’ cooperatives 
from similar loans. 

Cooperation is written in a free and popular style. There is a 
particularly practical touch to the volume, due undoubtedly in 
great measure to the fact that the author made a very consider- 
able first-hand study of his subject before proceeding to put it 


into book form. 
Enear Scumrepeter, 0.8.B. 


On Going to Co a um. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 19 

The publishers present herewith a curious but not a dull vol- 
ume composed of informal essays by scholars who are master- 
teachers of their diverse subjects in which, with the design of 
aiding amazed and confused freshmen to select intelligently the 
fields of their interests from the welter of collegiate offerings, 
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each of the aforesaid essayists writes of his subject, its value, and 
its place in the pattern of learning and life. It is a serviceable 
book if freshmen can understand its advice and comprehend its 
implications, and if pedagogues, who insist upon directing the 
lives of their charges going out from high school and preparatory 
school, will peruse its pages and not lose faith because there is no 
dogmatic pronouncement, no key to practical value subjects, no 
account of campus and fraternal affairs, and nothing in the way 
of health talks or vocational guidance. As these professors sit 
about the fireside and chat with students about arts or sciences, 
and think out loud, confidentially or even reminiscently, about 
the functions of their subjects in the curriculum of college and 
life, they say a good deal that is valuable for the student who 
would become educated. They do not preach or admonish. 
They offer suggestions. And the boy and girl, especially from 
an unlettered family in town or county, need advice when leav- 
ing home for the modern campus crowded with men and depart- 
ments of learning to whom the catalog is an incomprehensible 
key. Unguided despite the offerings of a great college, the grad- 
uate too often goes forth so uneducated that ten years later no 
one would know that he had spent four years in time and tuition 
at an alma mater. Indeed he may be even untrained for work. 
Yet, in America, the cult of education prospers in spite of the 
vaunting of self-made men. 

Life is short; studies are long. Some follow the old proverb 
from Savoyard that, “I have so many things to do, I am going 
to bed.” This may be an effect of picking up the symposium, 
though no essay is tedious or pedestrian in style. Professor 
Edward Kennard Rand writes of the classics but no stilted brief: 
“The Classics are not dead and are not going to die, if we do not 
legislate them out of existence in the preparatory schools by re- 
moving the requirement of Latin for the degree of A.B. Even if 
they should be temporarily crushed to earth, they will rise again; 
they contain too much of value for mankind utterly to disap- 
pear.” Professor James B. Munn of Harvard University writes 
intelligently of English and English literature in the scheme of 
things and sets forth a quotable definition: “A book or any writ- 
ing, to be classed as literature, should not, in my opinion, be a 
mere compilation of facts, but should have the power to disturb, 
for more than one generation, the emotions, imaginations, and 
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thoughts of at least a small group of general readers.” Of mod- 
ern languages, Professor H. Carrington Lancaster of Johns Hop- 
kins writes; of natural sciences, Professor Arthur Compton of 
the University of Chicago; of psychology, Professor John F. 
Dashiell of the University of North Carolina; of public speak- 
ing, Professor Herbert A. Wickelsn of Cornell; of the fine arts, 
Dr. Clarence Ward of Oberlin (and one is glad to see the small 
college of the historic past represented) ; of the library so often 
forgotten by donors as well as overlooked by students, Professor 
Chauncey Tinker of Yale muses; for music, there is Professor 
Roy Welch of Princeton. 

None of the essays are more interesting or better written than 
those of Professor Irwin Edmond of Columbia University in the 
case of philosophy; of Professor Robert M. Maclver of Barnard 
College for the social sciences; and of President Charles Freder- 
ick Wishart of the College of Wooster for religion. History is 
fortunate in its spokesman, Professor Wallace Notestein of Yale 
University, who writes down to the freshman and almost hides 
learning, profundity, and salesmanship in a simplicity of lan- 
guage that is literature. 

It is the small college to which one turns for religion and the 
more immediate moral training, even as sometimes it may be 
in the small college where character and mind-forming teaching 
may be found. Indeed, there is sound scholarship in the by- 
ways, though less creative scholarship. President Wishart dif- 
fers with President Hutchins of Chicago and does not believe 
that theology is too dogmatic and outworn to serve as the co- 
ordinating core of education and hence must be replaced by a 
vague metaphysics. He sees the religious instinct in man as 
lasting and indestructible as is witnessed by Russia where half 
the population still believe in God and by Nazi Germany where 
only priest and minister dare combat tyranny while scholar and 
radical flee the land or are cowed to the earth. Again, using the 
gathering of scholars at Harvard University’s celebration of its 
three hundred years of existence, he notes while tremendous 
advances have been made in every field of research that higher 
education had made little impact on human conduct. Therewith 
he asks: “Is there not a definite relation between that conclu- 
sion and the other sad fact that our great colleges and univer- 
sities started with religion at the center and have more and 
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more crowded it to an obscure place on the side lines?” Nor 
does he admit that religion should be a sad study though its 
“interpretations . . . are unfortunately, tinged and colored by the 
temperament and even the environment of its interpreters.” 
Well he instances the Scotch-Presbyterian tradition in which he 
was reared: “It was, thank God, vertebrate! .. . Rugged it was, 
and honest and virile, and clean of thought and speech and life, 
but, on the whole, rather sad.” On Sundays such men sauntered 
through cemeteries to ponder upon death. There was the deacon 
who taught that Jesus never smiled; and the elder who flourished 
until he was over ninety years in this vale and had preached to 
three generations that, “We are here but a few short days, or 
months, or years at best.” 

No reviewable book, it is excellent reading for college men 
especially in institutions so large that students are lost, in vary- 
ing senses of the term, and in institutions which are not godless 
but in which religion is forgotten and moral conduct is only good 
citizenship taught in the Social Sciences. 


Ricuarp J. Purcen. 
Head, Dept. of History, 
Catholic University of America. 


The Daughters of Dominic on Long Island, the Brooklyn Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic, by Rev. Eugene J. Crawford, M.A., New 
York: Benziger Brothers, 1938. Pp. xviii+389. 

Attractively published, illustrated with photoprints of nuns 
and distinguished prelatical promoters of the community, and 
introduced by an elegantly written prefatory essay from the pen 
of Bishop Thomas E. Molloy, this history of the Daughters of St. 
Dominic of Brooklyn by Father Crawford of the diocese of 
Brooklyn can be recommended not only to members of religious 
communities as a model for such studies but to students of 
religious history and education who prefer their histories properly 
annotated and based upon a wide range of archival, newspaper, 
and other printed materials. The research has been painstak- 
ingly done; and with minor criticisms, the varied and interesting 
results of the author’s extensive researches have been presented 
in a logical, critical, and readable fashion which need not repel 
the general reader, whoever that much spoken of personage may 
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be. Somewhat defensively, the author writes, and quite properly 
if we are to have scientifically written surveys of communities 
and dioceses which will challenge respect: 

“The book is written for mature readers, and therefore, while 
endeavoring always to maintain a sympathetic understanding of 
the glorious achievements of the Community, the author, in the 
interests of objective history, has not hesitated to set forth con- 
flicting opinions, mistakes of judgment and minor faults of tem- 

ament, especially in the treatment of the early years. It is 
just as much a caricature of a Community’s history vapidly to 
report with a pen dipped in saccharine the always perfect deeds 
of the actors in the a, as it would be to adopt the viewpoint 
of illiterate bigots. A Community of religious women is com- 
posed of human beings, not plaster effigies, and their achieve- 
ments stand forth in greater relief when one realizes that they 
have been accomplished by poor fallen nature ennobled by 


grace.” 

Again, Father Crawford has written his story in a proper set- 
ting of Brooklyn showing how the city’s expansion and changing 
character affected the growth and labors of the community. One 
sees Mary Witzhofer, Mary Augustine Neuhierl, Francesca Ret- 
ter, and Jacobina Riederer, from the convent at Ratisbon, in lay 
attire in order not to attract hostile attention, as they land near 
the Battery from the Germania, August 26, 1853. Bewildered 
and dejected they were, as they stood on the dock vainly await- 
ing the Benedictine pastor of Newark who had been deputed by 
Abbot Boniface Wimmer to meet the nuns whom he expected to 
locate in western Pennsylvania or possibly in a German commu- 
nity in the Mid-West. Rescued by Father John Stephen Raf- 
feiner, the great apostle of the German immigrants of New 
York, the nuns were installed in Williamsburg and immediately 
established a school where little German immigrants paid twenty- 
five cents a week for tuition. With some aid from the Ludwig 
Missionsverein and their savings of $2,000 in two years, the 
courageous Dominican Sisters built a convent and expanded their 
educational activities. Growth was rapid especially after the 
community was established on an American rule. In 1868, there 
were forty-six Sisters with property-holdings of $108,000. Today 
there are 4,746 Dominican nuns who trace their origin via Brook- 
lyn to the convent of Ratisbon, and of these about a thousand 
are of the Congregation of the Holy Cross of Brooklyn. And 
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from Brooklyn’s first convent there were sent directly or in- 
directly colonies of nuns to Racine, Wisconsin, in 1862; to New- 
burgh, New York, in 1869; to San José, California, in 1888; to 
Great Bend, Kansas, in 1902; to Caldwell, New Jersey, in 1881; 
to Blauvelt, New York, 1890; to Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
1923; to Everett, Washington, in 1923; to Tacoma, Washington, 
in 1888; to Akron, Ohio, in 1929. The four simple young 
German nuns had commenced a great movement for religion and 
Catholic education and social welfare. 

The church in Brooklyn grew from an impoverished immigrant 
population of 15,000 in 1853 to 1,136,415 in 1938 welded together 
in one of the most compact and best ordered dioceses of the 
country. With this phenomenal growth of the Catholic population, 
the Dominicans prospered and enlarged their services until now 
they conduct fifty-two elementary schools, eleven academic 
schools, two normal schools, and four commercial high schools 
and send their sisters for higher education to various colleges 
especially Fordham University and St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn. While in the earlier years the sisters might be criticized for 
teaching all subjects in German and thus fostering racialism and 
while it is amusing that the convents kept their records in Ger- 
man until recent years, yet it must be remembered that “the 
first schools in the German immigrant colonies spurred on the 
Irish-American pastors to greater efforts in spite of the more 
wretched poverty of their people.” With the orders of the 
Plenary Council of 1884 demanding diocesan examination and 
certification of teachers, the community had its nuns trained by 
Dr. John Haaren, a good scholar, in view of Bishop Loughlin’s 
refusal of permission to Sisters to leave their convents to take 
city examinations to receive a public school certificate. How 
times have changed, and how great the degree of public control 
in one way or another in these days of regents and accrediting 
agencies! At all events, while German disappeared in commu- 
nities—and one might lament this—with the influx of non- 
Germans and with the late war, Brooklyn was not affected by 
know-nothingism to any degree or by the Hughes or Ireland 
schemes of parochial education. 

The author paints well the terrible picture of homeless orphans 
in the years after 1850 with the heavy mortality of immigrants 
from climate, labors, and war service and the herculean efforts 
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of the Sisters and the Waisen Verein to take care of the stranded 
children. Again he recounts their activities in providing hospi- 
talization, and their efforts to aid the Puerto Rican missions after 
1910. 

In addition, one learns a good deal of such pioneer priests as 
Kohliman, Raffeiner, Hoffman, May, Buckmeier, and Metzger, 
who sacrificed for their people and won their devotion even 
though they ruled them rather rigorously, and of the successful 
administrative endeavors of such bishops as Loughlin, McDon- 
nell, and Molloy under whom the Church has prospered and who 
were aided in no small degree by the nuns of St. Dominic. 

Ricuarp J. 


Recipes at Moderate Cost for School, Institution and Commer- 
cial Food Service, by Constance C. Hart. New York: F. 8S. 
Crofts & Co., 1938, Pp. 404. 

This serviceable, spiral binding volume with a loose-leaf ap- 
pearance, with different colored tabs separating the various sec- 
tions and an index, is Miss Hart’s contribution to good cooking 
in the Crofts’ Series on Institutional Administration for Home 
Economics Students under the general editorship of Mary De 
Garmo Bryan of Teachers College, Columbia University. All 
the recipes have been thoroughly tested in the lunch rooms of 
the Rochester public school system and by a number of trained 
dietitians and are described on a basis of fifty portions which 
can be used as a determining guide for larger or smaller insti- 
tutions. An attempt has been made to meet the demands of 
“food conscious” persons and yet remain within the demands 
of economy, simplicity of preparation, and nutritive values. 
There is a call for fresh vegetables, now easily obtainable both 
in and out of season in most sections, as more nutritious, health- 
ful and tasty than the seemingly less expensive tinned goods. 

Information is offered as to weight and measures, capacities of 
standard utensils, oven temperatures, weights and measures of 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, spices and every possible ingredient. 
Therewith follow sections with thirty or forty recipes each on 
soups, meats, fish-egg-cheese-seafood combinations, sauces, veg- 
etables, salads, sandwiches, hot breads, cakes, cookies, pies, 
sausages, puddings, etc., as well as suggestions for menus for 
various seasons and holidays. Such information should be of 
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value for dietitians and plain cooks in not only tea and lunch 
rooms, but for mothers’ clubs or parent-teacher associations, 
schools, and institutions where good health, a happy morale, and 
economy are equally desirable; and where a sameness of diet 
or racial cooking in a hit and miss, wasteful manner are to be 
avoided. Good food properly cooked is an insurance of health; 
and intelligently prepared it can be served more economically 
than rule-of-thumb cooks realize. 
Fick PuRCcELL. 
Books Received 
Educational 

Langfith, R. Emerson: The Daily Schedule and High School 
Organization. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xv+ 
339. Price, $2.50. 

Murray, Sister M. Teresa Gertrude, O.8.B., Ph.D.: Vocational 
Guidance in Catholic Secondary Schools. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbus University. Pp. 
163. Price, $1.60. 

The Youth Movement. Report of the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting Franciscan Educational Conference. Brookland, D. C.: 
Capuchin College. Pp. 212. Price, $1.00. 

Textbooks 

Bergin, Thomas G., Ph.D.: Modern Italian Short Stories. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 171. Price, $1.24. 

Bond, Otto F.: En Route! An Introductory French Grammar 
for Reading. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 109. 

Campbell, R. R.: English Composition for Foreign Students. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. 166. Price, $1.00. 

Ceppi, Mare: Les Emplois De Pierre Quiroule. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 86. Price, $0.48. 

Coleman, Algernon, General Editor: Intermediate French 
Course. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xiv+479. 

Conrad, Marcella: My Parents. My School. My Talents. 
New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32 each. Price, $0.10 each. 

Denoeu, Francois: Petit Miroir de la Civilisation Frangaise. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. xv+364. 

Favenza, Edward: Italian Reader. New York: Wycil & Com- 
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Flanagan, George A.: Ornamental Typewriting. New York: 
The Gregg Publishing Company. Pp. 58. Price, $1.00. 

Fletcher, Ronald F. W., M.A.: The Merchant of Venice. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 192. Price, $0.75. — 

Halliburton, Richard: Book of Marvels. Second Book of 
Marvels. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Pp. 314- 
316. Price, $0.84 each. 

Harrold, Charles Frederick, and Templeman, William D.: 
English Prose of the Victorian Era. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. Ixxx-++-1743. Price, $4.00. 

Keeler, Sister Jerome, 0.8.B.: Catholic Literary France. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. 268. Price, $2.75. 

Landry, Joseph A.: Graded French Word and Idiom Book. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. Pp. 153. Price, $.84. 

MeNally, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas F., LL.D.: Doctrinal Ser- 
mons for Children. Vol. 2. Philadelphia: The Dolphin Press. 
Pp. 168. Price, $1.25. 

Ridgley, Douglas C., Ph.D. and Ekblow, Sidney E., Ph.D.: 
Problems in Economic Geography. New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Pp. 203. Price, $1.00. 

Wilkinson, G. T.: Introduction to the Reading of Italian. 
New York: Wycil and Company. Pp. 47. 

Wilkinson, G. T., Editor: La Mano Tagliata. New York: Wy- 
cil & Co. Pp. 304. 
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Bierbaum, Rev. Athanasius, O.F.M.: “Seeking Only God.” 
American Edition, by Brun Hagspiel, S.N.D., Paterson N. J: 
St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 71. Price $1.00 plus postage. 

Blegen, Theodore C.: Building Minnesota. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. xvi+450. Price, $1.48. 

Connolly, Terence L., 8.J., Ph.D.: Mystical Poems of Nuptial 
Love. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. Pp. xix+314. Price, 
$2.25. 

Dawson, Christopher: Progress and Religion. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 265. Price, $0.50. 

Gheon, Hénri: The Secret of the Cure D’Ars. New York: 
Sheed & Ward. Pp. 248. Price, $0.50. 

Haensel and Gretel. The Story of Humperdinck’s Opera. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 40. Price, $0.60. 
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Hennrich, Rev. Kilian J.,0.M.Cap.: Our Blessed Lady. Pat- 
erson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. Pp. 109. Price, $1.00 
plus postage. 

Lawler, Thomas Bonaventure: Seventy Years of Textbook 
Publishing. New York: Ginn and Company. Pp. xii+305. 
Price, $3.00. 

Lohengrin. The Story of Wagner’s Opera. Adapted by Rob- 
ert Lawrence. New York: Silver Burdett Company. Pp. 42. 
Price, $0.60. 

Mariella, Sister, O.S.B.: Blind Man’s Stick. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. Pp. 64. Price, $1.50. 

Pope Pius XI: Bound Volume of 16 Late Encyclicals of His 
Holiness. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. Pp. 536. Price, $2.75. 

Sargent, Daniel: Thomas More. New York: Sheed & Ward 
Pp. 280.. Price, $0.50. 

Wesley, Edgar Bruce: Owatonna: The Social Development of 
a Minnesota Community. Minneapolis: The University of Min- 
nesota Press. Pp. 168. Price, $2.00. 

Pamphlets 


Ryan, John A: Relation of Catholicism to Fascism, Commu- 
nism and Democracy. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Pp. 20. Price, $0.10. 

A Call to Youth. Washington, D. C.: National Council of 
Catholic Women. Pp. 113. Price, $0.35. 
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in Catholic Work. Washington, D. C.: National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. Pp. 52. Price, $0.10. 
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Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.10. 

Dolan, Rev. Albert H., O.Carm.: Dare To Live! Englewood, 
N. J.: Carmelite Press, 55 Demarest Ave. Pp. 40. Price, $0.15. 
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St. Nazianz, Wis.: The Salvatorian Fathers. Pp. 24; 42. Price, 
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Schluter-Hermkes, Dr. Maria: The Family. New York: The 
America Press. Pp. 18. Price, $0.05. 
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